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Capitalizing One’s Self. 

The Rock Island Railroad management has hit upon a 
happy manner of expressing a man’s earning capacity. It 
is to reckon his income as interest upon a certain capitali- 
zation. In connection with this suggestion, it is urged 
that employes of the road increase their capitalization, 
thereby increasing their value to the road and to them- 


selves. This is explained in a general statement to the 


employes Of the Rock Island, as follows: 


You are working for a large corporation. In the 
nature of things it cannot know you very well person- 
ally, but it knows you by the work you turn out. It 
sets a real value on your work, higher than you think. 
Your value is measured by the quality and quantity 
of results you produce. Somebody knows your actual 
worth, appreciates your honest endeavors and has you 
in mind for better things. It’s a business proposition. 
Each of us is capitalized. 

Suppose you earn $1,000 a year. At 4 per cent. that 
is the yearly interest on $25,000. In other words, the 
company capitalizes you at $25,000 and willingly pays 
interest on that sum for the use of your energy and 
faculties. 

It rests with you. Make your $25,000 valuation climb 
to $50,000, to $100,000, to $500,000. Choose your food 
with care; treat decently the body on which your mind 
depends for its strength and sanity. Above all, feed 
your mind; read, study, observe. Remember, too, that, 
like the engine, you can’t do your work unless you 
stay on the rails and keep where the boss can find you. 
No call boy ever found an engine in a saloon or dive. 


The idea is a graphic illustration of what a man may 
mean to himself and to his company, and is well worth 


consideration. 





And Yet it is Said Competition Accomplishes Nothing! 

Fancy 600 old Blake telephones in service in Montreal! 
The younger generation of telephone men regard the Blake 
as they do any other relic of antiquity—as fit only for an 
interesting exhibit in a series showing the progress toward 
And yet President Sise, of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, in an application to the 


the modern instrument. 


Railways Commission for permission to raise rates in Mon- 


treal, one of the chief cities of the Dominion, confesses 
that 600 Blake telephones are still in service there. 

The application also sets forth that the company is now 
receiving $30 and $50 for residence and business service 
respectively, employing the Blakes; that it is losing money 
in Montreal; and that it desires to substitute modern in- 
struments for which it wishes to charge $35 and $55. 

The fact is also brought out that the Bell, during its 
more than thirty years of monopoly in Montreal, has in- 
(600 of them Blakes), 
in a city of above 360,069 population—approximately one 
And still 


some people wonder what competition in the telephone in- 


stalled only about 28,000 telephones 


telephone for every thirteen of the population. 


dustry has ever done to justify itself! 





Pole Statistics. 

Some statistics of interest to telephone men are given in 
the government report on “Poles Purchased in 1910,” which 
Of the total number 
of poles purchased by the various pole-using concerns dur- 


may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


ing the year 1910, over 73 per cent. were taken by tele- 
This 


one of the indications of the extensiveness of the telephone 


phone and telegraph companies. figure surely is 
industry. The cedar pole was the favorite in all the various 
sizes, excepting those poles under twenty feet in length. 
Poles of the latter class, being used mostly by rural tele- 
phone companies usually are of the cheapest or most easily 
obtained wood. 

devoted to 
stated that 


through the proper application of certain preservatives, it is 


the 


subject of pole preservation and it is 


A considerable part of report is 


the 


possible to increase the life of the pole from 50 to 100 per 


cent. This is a result certainly worth striving for. During 
the past few years the pole using companies have come to 
a realization of the benefit derived from the use of preserv- 
atives and the report notes the increase in such treatment. 

In 1910, the telephone and telegraph companies treated 
about 20 per cent. of the poles which they purchased. Most 


of the poles to which preservative is applied receive only 


a superficial treatment, which adds only a few years of life. 
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In this connection there might be noted the several devices 
which during the past few years have been introduced to 
pole users. Their aim is to prolong the useful life of poles to 
a considerable extent, and quite satisfactory results have 
thus been obtained. As is well known, the part of the pole 
most susceptible to rot or decay is that part just above and 
below the ground line. The object of these devices is to 
prevent or arrest decay and to strengthen the pole at that 
point, in case the decay has progressed to any considerable 
degree. 





Courtesy of Telephone Operator Sets Standard. 

The courtesy of telephone operators has become pro- 
verbial. It has gradually come to be recognized as per- 
haps the most comprehensive, never-failing, practical cour- 
tesy known to the commercial world. There was a time, 
in the early dawn of. the telephone business, when the ex- 
act reverse was held to be the case—when the telephone 
operator, whether justly or not, was accused of being the 
most loftily independent creature in the world, who dis- 
dained even ordinary forms of politeness in dealing with 
the company’s patrons. That creature, however, whether 
a fact or a fancy, is no more. She has gone into oblivion 
with the ichthyosaurus and the dinotherium. 

The girl at the switchboard today is, as a rule, almost 
superhuman in her exercise of the care, thoughtfulness and 
gentle courtesy which go so far to smooth the paths of 
commerce and to iron the wrinkles from the brow of the 
tired business man. If, by any possible chance, an in- 
dividual does not exhibit these traits, she merely proves 
that she is an anachronism and hopelessly out of joint 
with the times. 

One indication of the high state of perfection to which 
the modern switchboard operator has attained in this re- 
spect is found in the increasing desire of large corpora- 
tions in other lines to discover just what formula is em- 
ployed to bring about that excellent condition of things 
and to adopt it in their own organization. As an example 
—TELEPHONY has just received a letter from one of the 
largest public service companies in the country inquiring 
how it might obtain copies of pamphlet rules prepared 
by telephone companies for their employes, bearing on 
this subject of courtesy. A large proportion of this cor- 
poration’s employes come in close contact with the pub- 
lic. It has learned, as have scores of other concerns serv- 
ing the public directly, that courtesy is a distinct asset and 
it naturally turns for suggestions as to how to cultivate 
this asset to the highest degree to the industry which 
holds the record along this line. Such recognition is spon- 


taneous and rather flattering. 





The Proper Return on Public Utility Investment, 
Managers of public utilities will find in the opinion of 
Judge Sanborn, in the Minnesota rate case, a statement 
which many will wish to give consideration in their search 
ror a method of impressing the public with the proper 


manner of considering rate questions. 
Says Judge Sanborn, in this celebrated opinion: 
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“Complaint is made that the master finds that the com- 


return of 7 per cent. per 


panies are entitled to a net 
annum upon the respective values of their properties de- 
voted to this public use. 

“The character of the business in which an investment is 
made, the locality in which it is placed, the returns secured 
in that locality from other investments of a similar nature, 
the uniformity and certainty of the return, and the risks 
to which the principal and the income from it are subjected, 
condition the measure of a fair return upon capital in- 
vested. An investment in a bank, in a factory, in a mer- 
cantile, manufacturing or agricultural business is substan- 
tially free from regulation by the government and exempt 
from any duty to the public except that of paying taxes. 
!f the business in which such an investment is made is un- 
profitable, its owners may promptly discontinue its opera- 
tion until more prosperous days come and then return to 
their undertaking. An investment in a railroad which op- 
erates in many states is subject to the regulation of its 
business by many governments. Its owners owe the duty 
to the governments and to the public to operate their rail- 
road continually in days when its operation is unprofitable 
as well as when it is remunerative, a duty they must dis- 
charge under the penalty of the forfeiture of their property, 
if they fail. 
mitted to receive a return large enough to enable them 


In view of these facts, they ought to be per- 


to accumulate in prosperous days a surplus sufficient to 
enable them to protect their property in days of disaster 
and to make their average return through days of prosper- 
ity and of adversity far and just. Certainly to de- 
prive them of such a return would prevent advances and 
tend to compel reductions in the wages and salaries of 
their employes, would tend to prevent the extension of 
their lines into portions of the state where the develop- 
ment and accommodation that railroad service assures 
would be welcome and may be needed, to deteriorate the 
character of the service they render, and to retard the gen- 
eral prosperity. The legal rate of interest on a debt in 
Minnesota in the absence of contract, is 6 per cent., and 
(Rev. 


Rational investments in agri- 


by contract it may be 10 per cent. per annum. 
Laws, Minn., 1905*, 2733.) 
cultural, manufacturing, mercantile and other industrial 
pursuits and even well secured loans, yield returns in 
Minnesota corresponding with these lawful rates. Invest- 
ments in railroads and the returns thereon are at the risk 
of failures and partial failures of crops, of the disasters, 
delays and expenses of unusual storms, snow and cold, 
of the great financial disasters which occasionally prevent 
or delay the movement of traffic, and of the burden of 
continuous operation whether profitable or unremunera- 
tive. It is an axiom in economics that the greater the risk 
the greater must the return be upon invested capital, and 
the conclusion is irresistible that a net return of 7 per 
cent. per annum upon the respective values of the prop- 
erties of these companies in Minnesota devoted to trans- 
portation is not more than the fair return to which they 


are entitled under the Constitution of the United States.” 

















The Trust of Trusts 


Death Penaltiese—Money Oligarchy—Its Long Arm—Emancipating the Small Banker 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The first investigation of money trust took place in 
Jerusalem. It certainly. was a fitting place, although no one 
at that time suspected the Jews of monopolizing that sixth finan- 
cial sense. 

It was a sudden investigation. 
rope and scourged the money-changers out of the temple. 

One of his disciples justified this action by saying that “money 
is the root of all evil.” Eradicate that root and the days of 
evil will be over. 

So spake Timothy in the days when sesterces and talents 
were legal tender. 


any 


The Savior merely seized a 


It is queer to realize how far the “root of all evil” will go 
toward paying church debts, sending missionaries to China, and 
maintaining all the equipments of righteousness. 

No one seems to be unwilling to risk its company, and we 
have few records of people declining it. 

Money is the root of law-suits. No one ever heard of rela- 
tives fighting over what a poor man leaves. Money is also the 
root of trusts. If there was no money in it, there would be no 
trusts. 

The Money Trust is the Trust of Trusts. It thrives upon 
the underlying trusts and gives no mercy nor expects any. 

It is a case of a cart before the horses, for the Money Trust 
has no kinetic energy of its own—it is a vampire! 








It is an abstract business—if banking can be called a busi- 
ness at all. 
It is individually weaker than all the trusts it thrives upon. 


The trouble with the banks today is that most of their officials 
have started as messengers, and learned their business from 
the officials who died slowly before them. 

The case is similar to colleges—they hire their students as 
teachers. All the mistaken notions, ignorance and weaknesses 
of the teachers are perpetuated and, of course, magnified as 
time goes on. 

Look through the barred windows of Chicago banks, at some 
of the clerks, and you can realize that the future Trust of 
Trusts will be in charge of feather-weights. 


The Trust of Trusts exacts toll from its slaves. To my 
mind, a white slaver does a relative amount of work in exact- 
ing toll from his wretched victims. 

The Trust of ‘Trusts is intellectually the weakest of all. 
has the least courage and the least capability. 


It 





The next time the Money Trust got into trouble was with 
Andrew Jackson. They tried to bluff Andrew by threatening 
him with a panic. They made a mistake! Andrew Jackson put 
them safely away for many years. 

How differently did Roosevelt act in the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron matter. He did it to avert a panic. Oh, yes! 


Today Martin Littleton urges a death penalty for bad trusts. 
And the government will go into the mazes of uncovering con- 
ditions which will make the frauds and scandals in the insur- 
ance investigations look like school-boy mischief. I hope so! 


There is a penitent lawyer in New York. His name is Samuel 
Untermeyer. He knows all about trusts and is willing to tell. 
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He is very cautious. He says the following might be suscept- 
ible of proof: 

“Recent consolidations of corporations have placed a few 
groups of New York men in control of their finances. The 
groups of men controlling funds of corporations have used 
these to dominate the control of banks and control their de- 
posits. 

“By the control of this money, they have gotten control of 
other financial concerns which ordinarily are competitive. Ac- 
cordingly, with little or no money of their own, this group of 
men may assist friends and punish enemies, and subject all 
financial matters to their will. 

“By controlling the money they can make money ‘tight,’ or 
‘easy,’ at the drop of their hat.” 

They can ruin almost every man who borrows more than $5. 
No one can start a competing company where their ramifica- 
tions extend. They control the credit of every new enter- 
prise. 

Did you ever realize how handy Dun and Bradstreet agen- 
cies are to these men? 

While I am not sure of it, I actually believe that these agen- 
cies are mere tools for the Trust of Trusts. 








This same group of men not only gets first information of 
every proposed enterprise, but has the power of killing their 
credit through these agencies. 

This money oligarchy dominates the New York Stock Ex- 
change, also the Clearing-House Association. 

If the group want to punish some one, the Clearing-House 
withdraws his privileges on a few hours’ notice—then the run 
on the bank follows. 

To complete the wreck, the Stock Exchange removes his se- 
curities from the official list, and down goes their market- 
ability as well as value. 

A nice chance a man has with the gang after him! 
always nicely cleaned! 


He is 


Look at the Knickerbocker Trust Co. This concern was 
more than solvent, yet it was ruined in a day. 

It looks as if proof would not be hard to get. 

When I think of Independent telephone securities, I realize 
that the only reason we did win out is that so much financing 
was done locally. 

Wall Street has always been unfriendly to the Independent 


telephone. 





Mr. Untermeyer says that the Trust of Trusts is not a trust 
in a legal sense. It is only an oligarchy. 

An oligarchy is a form of government in which the supreme 
power is placed in the hands of a few men. 

In other words, the United States seems to be an oligarchy, 
not a republic. Morgan, Vanderbilt and Rockefeller seem to 
be a committee of three, fully empowered to say whether we 
shall live or die commercially. 








Two men seem to have had their troubles. 

A man named Moffett started to build a railroad from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake and cut off 200 miles. That road is not fin- 
ished and its originator died of disappointment. 

A. E. Stillwell is another man who has had his trouble, and 
he does not seem greatly afraid of a fight. 


nv 


‘ 
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He says that the Trust of Trusts “has grown arrogant from 
long immunity.” 

“Its whisper is that of the Mafia without its risk—its white 
hand does the work of the ‘Black Hand’ without the excuse of 
poverty. It is wicked and cruel, but not omnipotent !” 


That is it! No concern can grow omnipotent. It grows too 
big for efficiency and then breaks up. 

Mr. Stillwell knows that the Trust of Trusts can not alto- 
gether destroy him—but he had his troubles. 





Does not some of the following remind you of the telephone 
situation ? 

“Prominent brokers have called our investors by telephone 
advising them to sell our securities at once—people with whom 
they had never done business.” 

Who has not seen this phase of the game worked in Indepen- 
dent telephones? 

“Detectives followed our agents—bankers have not hesitated 
to make false statements about our road.” 

That last sounds familiar, too, I know a man in Chicago who 
had $5,000 in a bank. The officials sold him a bond, promising 
not only to loan on it near full value, but in a pinch to buy it 
back. 

In the pinch, they did neither. But their promises were only 
verbal. 

When you buy anything from a large city bank, get it in 
writing. ; 


| have heard whiskered bankers wilfully make false state- 
ments about telephone securities, when they were handling se- 
curities so rotten that their odor pervaded the bank! 

“Bankers who were taken over Stillwell’s road, and who were 
enthusiastic over its possibilities, were told that their business 
would be ruined if they attempted to help.” 





We do have something which looks as bad as that in tele 
phones. The New York banking house which handled the 
Keystone telephone securities was ruined some time afterward. 
Very queer for solvent people to fail! 

These things may be coincidences, although it would be a 
good thing to investigate. 

A New York paper says that Wall Street is perfectly aware 
that there is something to investigate. This concerns the con- 
trol of credits. 

“It is useless to deny this fact, or talk of shutting up the 
Stock Exchange or causing another panic.” 

The country wants to know the nature of this financial and 
economic trend. 
that the Wall 
Street are philanthropists and that they are misjudged. 
Money Trust is no other than 


It may be mild-mannered gentlemen of 

And it seems also that the 
our friend, J. P. Morgan, so well known in Independent tele- 
phone circles! 

The Wall Street Journal seems to think that, when Mr. Mor- 
gan passes beyond, he will have no successor. 

This is shown by the fact that Harriman left no successor— 
neither did Cecil Rhodes nor Bismarck. 

This may be the comforting idea all through—that after Mr 
Morgan’s influence is gone, the right-hand men will fight among 
themselves. 

Mr. Morgan is seventy-five years old. While that is not a 
great age, if you realized the food that a New Yorker eats in 
seventy-five years, you would advise him to make his peace 
with God. 


Whatever is said or done, it stands to reason that J. P. Mor- 
gan is king! 
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A few years ago he was slightly soiled by Erie and United 
States Steamship and other bad deals, but I guess he got even 
with the crowd who thought he was down and out. 

I believe also that J. P. Morgan alone has heid Rockefeller 


But the supreme court took a punch at Rockefeller 
He is 


in check. 
and he will never hold up his head for another one. 


harmless row. 


Whatever the present feeling in this country regarding signs 
of coming revolution, socialism and other dismal things, we are 
coming to a pretty severe and well understood regulation. 

“You shall not accept a secret rebate.” 

It was on rebates principally that the Oil 
thrived. If that tendency were punishable by death, business 
men would be too honest to receive rebates. 


Standard Co. 





“You shall not deliberately plan to undersell your competitor 
for the purpose of driving him out of business.” 

Why “deliberately?” Why not a law making a competitor 
who is underselling produce his costs? We all know that the 
larger concern can not undersell unless it has graft which up- 
holds it in other places. 

We all remember the entrance of the Bell’s manufacturing 
plant into the field. 

We know they cannot undersell. 
small orders or special makes without ruin. 


No large concern can handle 


A great many of the large corporate evils will take care of 
themselves. There court to which an 
abused company could appeal for immediate relief. 

What this country needs is more speed to court action and 
the elimination of the necessity of money for appeal. 
small institution an 


should be a_ business 


In other words, give a poor man or 
equal chance before the law with the big fellow! 


Money is the root of all evil. Money is the root of American 
justice. 

Our republic thinks more of money and property than life. 
We worship money for what money will bring. 


Any one who rails against the money power can, of course, 
be said to be without it. No one objects to wealth except those 
who haven't it. 

But there is such a majority of those who haven't it, 


have had it, that there is danger. 


who 


The fact remains that the piling up of millions and millions 
is really a play on the part of the men doing it. 

They don’t need it all, of course, and the way to take it away 
from them is by a combination of income and inheritance tax. 

The heirs do nothing tovearn it. Give them a chance to earn 
it the way that father did! 

But why rob the poor children of an Amerigan birthright? 

One of the worst charges of A. E. Stillwell’s is the follow- 
ing: “Certain groups of rich men combine to ruin rivals by 
using the power of their wealth. Entrenched behind immunity 
from publicity of the press, they commit deeds which would 
shame an Apache.” 

Immunity from publicity by the press? Why? Because the 
press lives by advertising—the trusts directly or indirectly con- 
trol it. 


Who owns Chicago’s publicity? The department stores—the 
makers of goods they sell—the supplies of raw material and 
all—an endless chain of influence. 

Really, the cowardice of newspapers and magazines is a sorry 
commentary on American things in general. 

But it takes money to pay for paper, editorials and news— 


the root of all evil again! 














March 9, 1912. 

Men fight and quarrel over such small matters. Give men an 
inch and they will take an ell. 

The world has always had money trusts—in every land—in 
every town—in every hamlet. 

The only difference with Wall Street is that it has grown 
into a national and international affair. It is the affair of size 
again. 

Go to any American city, and the first thing you hear is that 
they have the highest building in the world, or the largest ele- 
vator or the largest ore dock. 

Kngland claims the greatest navy, Germany the largest army 
and America the biggest nerve. 

We simply have goaded the New York group to do largest 
things and are alarmed about it. 

It really is a pity that New York should object to a railroad 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Mexico. It is hard on the 
Southwest. 

It gets to a thought that some day the Southwest will build 
its own railroads—no one else will. 

Then we will hear howls about government ownership, but 
nothing about the private greed which led to It. 





Whatever the truth is about the battle between Stillwell and 
the Money Trust, it stands out plain that the Orient railway is a 
necessity. Why not build it instead of building railways in 
China? 

Finance is impersonal. 
ball to enemies to slay our soldiers—our own sons and brothers. 

Of course it can’t see any sin in neglecting the Southwest 


It sees no sin in selling powder and 


empire, and devoting energies to China and elsewhere. 

Some day expatriates will have a hard time drawing their 
incomes. 

If each bank would support its local industries from whence 
its deposits come, and the law was formed so that a bank need 
not be embarrassed by slow realizing assets, this country would 
boom. 

If the government would only release the small bank from 
complete subjugation, we would boom. 

Solid local industry has few,charms when in comparison with 
the gambling, rollicking New York spirit. 

Money is the root of trusts. 
In other words—where 


Money is the root of all evil. 
Money is the root of righteousness. 
are we at? 


MORAL :—Even money is a local issue. 





The Indianapolis Telephone ;Situation. 

The Indianapolis Board of Public Works has given no- 
tice that the tentative franchise submitted to govern the 
proposed merger or unification of the Indianapolis and 
Central Union Telephone companies would be rejected. 
The board has decided not to prepare and submit a counter 
franchise to the companies as suggested, but will submit 
the whole matter to the legal department. The extension 
of time until July 11 for the Indianapolis Telephone Co. 
to begin work on the installation of a new switchboard in 
its exchange building and the enforcement of that provision 
of the Indianapolis company’s amended franchise is one 
of the matters to be submitted to the legal department. 

The board is aware that the people generally are opposed 
to unification with an increased rate. The commercial or- 
ganizations of the city are opposing it and the board wants 
greater assurances than have thus far been given that it 
may order extensions of service and that differences be- 
tween the merged companies and the subscribers will be 
arbitrated. 
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The board has conducted an extensive investigation rela- 
tive to rates and conditions in other cities, and the sub- 
scribers are sending many communications requesting 
that no change be made in the present service. 

The outside Independent companies are uneasy lest they 
may not be treated fairly and are making many suggestions 
looking to the safeguarding of their interests and invest- 
nients. 





Bell Toll Concessions at Tacoma. 

The Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed 
a schedule of toll rates in Washington with the Public 
Service Commission and is asking permission to waive the 
statutory notice and put it into effect without delay. As 
the rates are a reduction it is thought that the permission 
will be granted. 

Under the new schedule reductions are made all around 
The Tacoma changes are representative of the whole sched- 
ule. That city is given the same rate to Walla Walla and 
Pomeroy as Seattle. That new rate is $1 
for the first minute and 50 cents for each succeeding min- 
ute, instead of $1.25 and 65 cents. Bellingham is reduced 
from 75 cents and 35 cents to 60 cents and 25 cents. 
erton is brought down from 50 cents and 20 cents to 40 


is to say the 


Brem- 
cents and 15 cents. 

These reductions, however, do not meet the demands as 
formulated by Tacoma in its complaint against the Bell 
company to the commission. They go some way towards 
meeting the demands but it is still maintained that dlis- 
crimination exists under the new rates. 


To Submit San Francisco Merger to Voters. 

The San Francisco election commission has formally re- 
ceived an initiative petition filed by the Electrical Workers 
and signed by 13,500 voters. The petition asks that the 
proposed telephone merger be submitted to the voters to- 
gether with a proposal to issue $6,000,000 of bonds for the 
city to buy the Home plant if permission for the merger 
The board has formally authorized the registrar 
The election will be held thirty 





is denied. 
to verify the signatures. 
days after the verification. 





Bell to Leave Streator, Ill. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. has decided to leave 
Streator, Ill., and will take down its poles in a short time. 
The company a few years ago transferred its local business 
to the Independents, reserving the long distance business. 
When the old franchise expired the company asked for 
a new one and the council insisted that the company pay 
the city 2 per cent. of its earnings during the life of the 


franchise. .This was declined. 





Opens Way for Davenport Sale. 

At a recent meeting of the Davenport, lowa, city coun- 
cil, a resolution on which action has not been taken, was 
introduced to permit the Union Electric Telephone Co. 
to sell its property in that city to the Bell interests. pro- 
viding it give the city $10,000 in and the 
building which was bid in for taxes by Felix Hirschel a 
few days before. Hirschel, it is understood, acted for the 
telephone company. 


cash exchange 





Lincoln Buys Wahoo Company. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
purchased the properties of the Golden Rod Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Wahoo, Neb. 


has 





Iowa Company Sold to Bell. 
A majority of the stock of the Chariton (lowa) Tele- 
phone Co. has been sold to the Iowa (Bell) Telephone Co. 
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Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Failure to Show “Public Necessity.” 

The Public Utilities Commission, of Kansas, has just 
handed down an cpinion in the case of F. E. Workman, 
of Parsons, Kans., denying his application for permis- 
sion to build and operate a competing electric light and 
power plant in that city. This is of prime interest as in- 
dicating the attitude of the commission towards any similar 
application which may be brought before it by one desirous 
of establishing a competing telephone exchange. 

The order of the commission (Docket No. 179) declares 
at the start that “the duty rests upon the applicant to 
show that-public convenience and necessity will be sub- 
served by permitting another utility to enter the same 
field.” 

The application was opposed by the existing company 
at Parsons, the Parsons Railway & Li ht Co., on the 
ground that it was amply able to meet the needs of the 
people of that community. 

It was shown at the hearing that the reason for the 
petition of Mr. Workman was that the present company 
had announced an increase of rates, at the expiration of 
its present franchise, July 1, 1912, and that five or six in- 
dividual plants had been installed by large users of elec- 
tricity. The testimony, the commission concluded, showed 
that fairly satisfactory service was now being given and 
that the plant was adequate for the needs of the city. The 
obvious purpose of the legislature in enacting the public 
utilities law, the commission declared, was to prevent the 
duplication of utilities under such conditions. 

Decisions in similar cases rendered by the Wisconsin and 
New York commissions, and a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts were cited in the opinion, all of 
which bore out this view. 

“The whole controversy in Parsons,” said the commis- 
sion, “seems to be one over rates. In the opinion of the 
commission, the present laws give a city of the first class 
sufficient power to regulate the rates of an electric light 
and power company. Express provision has been made 
in section 33 of the public utilities law for an appeal to 
this commission by either the utility or ten aggrieved 
tax-payers in case any right, privilege or franchise granted, 
or ordinance or resolution adopted by any mu- 
nicipal council or commission is unreasonable, or against 
public policy, or detrimental to the best interests of the 
city, or contrary to law. From the showing made, it does 
not appear that public convenience would be promoted by 
permitting another light and power company to engage in 
business in Parsons.” It was, therefore, ordered that the 
application be denied. 

Judge Van Valkenburgh, in the federal district court, 
has refused to make permanent the temporary injunction 
which he granted the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
in St. Joseph, Mo., following the reduction. of the tele- 
phone rates in that city by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. Instead, Judge Van Valkenburgh asked both sides 
to prepare their arguments for a final hearing in the case. 


Telephone Bill Passes Kentucky House. 
The Kentucky house has passed House Bill 511, known 
as the Wilson Bill, which provides for further regulation 
of the telephone business in that state. It is asserted in 





some quarters that this bill was given priority over some 
300 other measures and was railroaded through the house. 
It is also charged that it contains a “joker,” dictated by 
Bell interests, which will result in the absorption of In- 
dependent companies by the Bell. This latter is denied by 
Representative B. S. Wilson, its sponsor. 

As drawn, the measure vests with “the proper municipal 
authorities,’ or with the Railroad Commission, the right 
to determine “whether substantial public benefits” are ac- 
cruing from companies enjoying separate existence and 
wishing to merge, “and to further determine when actually 
competitive conditions do not exist’—two conditions upon 
which the Railroad Commissioners or “proper municipal 
authorities” are to premise their conclusion as to whether 
a merger of competing companies would be desirable or 
advisable. 

Charges are made by Senator Claude M. Thomas relative 
to a bill which he has introduced in the senate providing 
for enforced physical connection between telephone com- 
panies in Kentucky for long-distance service, where such 
connections are demanded by the public. This measure is 
still in the hands of a senate committee, but will come up 
for action in the immediate future. 

Senator Thomas alleged that a representative of the East 
Tennessee (Bell) Telephone Co. had been sending out mes- 
sages to the smaller Independent companies of the state, 
urging them to co-operate in defeating the physical con- 
nection measure. He charged that unfair tactics were re- 
sorted to in an attempt to defeat the bill. 





Hearing on Albany Rates Next Week. 

On March 11 the New YorkPublicService Commission will 
hold a hearing upon the rates of the New York Telephone 
Co., in Albany. The hearing is scheduled at the request of 
W. A. Choate, an Albany business man, and the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, which has filed complaints with the 
commission. The telephone company reports that it is 
considering a new schedule which it hopes will meet all 
demands. 


The commission has received a complaint signed by 
various business men of Port Byron asking that the Roch- 
ester, Syracuse & Eastern R. R. Co. be required to in- 
stall a telephone in its station. 
within twenty days. 


An answer is required 


The commission has received a complaint from Clarence 
A. Kinsley, of Buffalo, against the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The complaint states that the Federal com- 
pany is operating under franchises and rights granted by 
Buffalo to the Frontier company and transferred by it to 
the Federal, which now refuses to install an instrument, 
upon the request of the complainant, under the terms of the 
franchise. An answer is required within twenty days. 


Postal Petitions Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Postal Telegraph-Cabie Co. has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 


Western Union Telegraph Co. alleging discrimination and 
unreasonable charges by the Western Union on messages 
transmitted part way by the Postal company and then 
uwecessarily turned over to the Western Union for further 
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transmission to points not reached by the Postal com- 
pany. This involves the same question as to interstate 
messages that was decided recently by the public service 
commission of New York state in favor of the Postal in 
regard to intrastate messages. 





To Consider Rates at Greensburg, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Commission has arranged 
a conference with officials of the Bell Telephone Co. in 
western Pennsylvania and citizens of Jeannette and 
Greensburg who object to telephone rates in Westmore- 
land county. A hearing was held some time ago, but ef- 
forts to adjust the difficulty will be made. 


Bell Establishes Zones in Utah. 

A dispatch from Provo, Utah, states that the commit- 
tee appointed by the Utah County Development League 
to take up the matter of securing more favorable tele- 
phone rates in the county, met there recently and con- 
cluded the following satisfactory arrangements with the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 

Three zones were established in the county. The south 
zone includes towns south of and including Spanish Fork; 
the central zone includes Springville, Mapleton, Provo 
and Provo Bench, and the north zone includes Pleasant 
Grove and towns north of that point. It was arranged 
that no toll shall be charged subscribers for telephoning 
between any two points in any one zone. The toll be- 
tween the central zone and either of the others shall be 
ten cents and the toll between the north and the south 
fifteen cents. 





zone shall be 


A committee appointed by the city commission, of 
Ogden, Utah, has reported that telephone users are en- 
titled to the same rates as obtained before the Mountain 
States Telephone Co. absorbed the Rocky Mountain Bell. 
The matter has been referred to the mayor and the city 
‘attorney for action. 





Cases Before South Dakota Commission. 

The Brookings County Telephone Co. has applied to the 
State Railroad Commission for permission to change rates. 
This is referred to Commissioner Robinson for a report. 
The Stenenger Telephone Co., at Parker, has applied for 
permission to lower toll rates, which was granted. The 
Citizens Economic Telephone Co., of Artesian, wants per- 
mission to increase rates, which is left for future action. 





Ask Connection in Oklahoma. 

Complaint has been filed with the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission by the citizens of Bramen asking that 
the Bramen Mutual and Pioneer telephone companies be 
required to establish connections. 

Michigan Investigating Rate Discrimination. 

Discrimination in telephone rentals is being investigated 
by the Michigan Railroad Commission. Protests are filed 
from various parts of the state by persons who claim that 
the companies are taking advantage of telephone users 
under the guise of obeying the commission’s orders. 

From some of the small Independent companies it has 
keen learned that the officers are securing service at a 
lower rate than is charged the regular patrons. This is 
construed by the commission as a violation of the law, 
as the statute provides that stockholders and officers shall 
pay the same rental as the general public. 

Cincinnati Bell Asks Permission to Connect. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. has filed 

an application with the Ohio Public Service Commission, 
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asking permission to connect with the lines of the Ball- 
town Telephone Co. 





Nebraska Commission Approves Seward Sale. 

The state Railway Commission has formally approved 
the purchase of the Seward County Telephone Company’s 
plant at Seward, by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. A formal order is issued showing the Seward plant 
to be worth $100,000 and authorizing the Lincoln company 
to exchange stock at par to this amount in purchase. 





Proposes Nationalization of Canadian Telephones. 

An important resolution has been introduced in the Ca- 
nadian parliament by J. E. Armstrong, member for East 
Lambton. He asks that a royal commission be appointed 
to investigate the advisability of nationalizing the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems of Canada. He has been 
studying the English and European systems and has been 
greatly impressed with the value to the general public of 
the government owned systems of telephones and tele- 
graphs. Every postoffice in England has its telephone 
station and telegraph wires. Mr. Armstrong’s resolution 
in full is as follows: 

That, in the opinion of this house, a commission 
should be appointed to investigate the systems of Na- 
tional telegraphs and telephones, wireless telegraphs 
and cables, also postal conditions, laws and regulations, 
parcel post, means of collecting and distributing mails, 
with a view to submitting such data and information to 
the postoffiice department as would help to improve 
existing conditions in all the above, and to further in- 
quire into postal facilities in rural districts in other 
countries in order that a better system of rural free 
mail delivery may be inaugurated. 


Another resolution bearing on the telephone has been 
introduced by Richard Blain, member for Peel. It pro- 
poses that a telephone be placed in every ‘rural postoffice 
in Canada. The resolution is as follows: 

That, in the opinion of this house, wherever a tele- 
phone system exists, or is hereafter established, in any 
rural section of Canada, a telephone should be placed 
in each postoffice in such sections by the postoffice 
department. 

Mr. Armistrong is a member of the government side and 
it is very possible that his motion may be accepted by 
the house and a royal commission be appointed. Mr. Arm- 
strong thinks that the government should at least build 
long distance trunk lines to connect with the rural sys- 
tems, which at present have difficulty securing connection 
over the Bell lines. In Western Canada he suggests that 
the Dominion government build trunk lines connecting the 
provincial owned lines. 





Western Union Can Condemn Right of Way. 

The Jefferson County Court at Louisville, Ky., has de- 
cided that the Western Union Telegraph Co. can condemn 
property along the right of way of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad for the erection of poles and wires. The 
Western Union, whose contract with the railroad expires 
next August, recently notified the Louisville & Nashville 
that this contract would not be renewed. The court held 
that the telegraph company has the right to anticipate the 
severance of the agreement in order that it may provide 
proper facilities for continuing its own business when 
the contract with the railroad expires. 





Hearing on Bell Montreal Rates in April. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners has deferred until 
April 22 the hearing on the rate question at Montreal, Que. 
The city authorities are asking for a decrease in the 
charges of the Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, while the 
latter asks permission to increase them. 














A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


CHAUNCEY OSBORN FRISBIE, president of the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., Chicago, is also traffic manager for Armour & Co. 
He was born in Lemont, IIl., July 15, 1867, obtaining his edu- 
cation in the public schools, with commercial courses later in 
the Bryant & Stratton and 
the Metropolitan business 
colleges. On October 10, 
1881, he associated himself 
with Armour & Co. as 
messenger ; in 1896 he was 
appointed traffic manager. 
On August 1, 1909, he was 
made president of the IlIli- 
nois Tunnel Co., which, in 
connection with its wide- 
spread system of freight 





tunnels under Chicago’s 
streets, possesses a _ tele- 
phone franchise, under 


which it has installed and 
is operating an automatic 
telephone system in that 
city. Mr. Frisbie is a 
thirty-second degree Ma- 
son, a Knight Templar 
and a Shriner. He is a 
member of the Union 
League Club, the Hamilton Club and the Traffic Club. Having 
created a strong and efficient organization in both fields, Mr. 
Frisbie is enabled to divide his time between the duties of his 
two important positions. 














Bie : 


D. M. NEILL was born in Scotland, February 2, 1852, coming 
to this country in 1860. He is president of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Telephone Co., commercial superintendent of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and a director in both the 
Zenith Telephone Co., of 
Duluth, and the People’s 
Telephone Co., of Supe- 
rior, Wis. He was edu- 
cated in the grade schools, 
later attending high school 
and commercial college in 
Portage, Wis. Mr. Neill 
first engaged in the drug 
business, moving to Da- 
kota Territory in 1881, 
later going into the lum- 
ber business. Moved to 
Red Wing in 1886, where 
he now resides. In 1889 
was superintendent of the 
Red Wing Mfg. Co., sell- 
ing out in 1904 to enter 
telephone business, organ- 
izing a company and build- 
| ing the town. In 1908 was 

vice-president of state In- 
(ependent association. Mr. Neill is president of the Minnesota 
Federation of Commercial Clubs, having been thrice re-elected. 
He is an Odd Fellow and member of Caledonian and Red 
Wing, Duluth, St. Paul and Procter Commercial Clubs. 

















CHARLES HOWARD NORTH, president of the North 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was born at Columbia, Lorain 
county, Ohio, April 14, 1860. He removed to Connecticut, 
later returning to Oberlin College, where he spent four years. 
Taught school in the win- 
ter of 1880, at the close of 
which he entered the em- 
ploy of the Akron, Canton 
& Massillon Telephone 
Co., at Akron, Ohio. 
When it was sold to the 
Midland Mr. North went 
to Cleveland, going with 
the Brush Electric Light 
Co. A few weeks later 
he went with the Cleve- 
land Telephone Co., as in- 
spector. In September, 
1884, organized the firm 
of Drumheller & North, 
in which he had a half in- 
terest. Bought the plant 
in 1889 and operated as 
North Electric Works for 
ten years, then incorpo- 
rated as North Electric 
Co.,. of which he became 
president. Manufacture and repair of telephone apparatus has 
been the business from the first. Mr. North has no affiliations 
outside the telephone field. He is a Mason and a member of 
the Cleveland Athletic Club. 


BEE 


WILLIAM STEPHEN VIVIAN, secretary and treasurer 
of the Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association 
and secretary of the Michigan Independent Telephone Associa- 
ation, at Grand Rapids, Mich., was born at Delhi, Canada, 
October 19, 1879, coming 
to the United States in 
1884. His education was 
gained in the grade 
schools, with a brief time 
spent at Ferris Industrial 
School, at Big Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Vivian’s tele- 
phone experience began in 
May, 1899, as “roustabout” 
with the Michigan Bell. 
Three weeks later he was 
made stock clerk, and six 
months after was made 
storekeeper of the west- 
ern division of Michigan. 
He severed his connection 
with the Bell in Septem- 
ber, 1901. The next year 
he went with the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, as shop man; was 
sent to Lansing as traffic 
man in October. He was appointed manager of the Michigan 
Traffic Association in June, 1904. In 1907 was elected secre- 
tary of state Independent association and, three years later, 
secretary and treasurer of the Traffic Association. 
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Illinois Court Sustains Pole License. 

The Illinois supreme court has sustained the decision of 
the appellate court in the case of the city of Springfield vs. 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. The decision holds that 
the imposition by a city of a charge against telephone and 
telegraph poles is not a tax, but is a license properly im- 
posed by the city in the exercise of its police powers. 

The suit was originally entered by Springfield, which 
had imposed an assessment of $1 for each pole located in 
the city limits. The Postal refused to pay and the action 
was brought to compel payment for the years 1906 to 1909. 

The company contended that the city was without au- 
thority to pass the ordinance in question. After discus- 
sing the powers of the state and the municipalities, how- 
ever, the court held as follows: 

State legislatures have plenary powers over all high- 
ways, including streets within municipalities, which they 
may exercise directly or devolve it upon the local or 
municipal authorities. Legislative sanction directly 
given or conferred to municipal action is necessary to 
authorize the use of the streets for poles and wires of 
telegraph and telephone companies. 

Municipalities, under such legislative authority, may 
demand reasonable compensation for space in the streets 
exclusively appropriated by telegraph or telephone 
companies, without in any way conflicting with the act 
of congress of 1866 as amended in 1884, with refer- 
ence to telegraph companies using highways and streets. 

Municipal corporations vested with the control of 

public property and property devoted to public uses 
within their territorial limits, including the streets and 
highways can.impose on telegraph and telephone com- 
panies using the streets of the city by permission ‘or 
license, and not under an irrevocable right of franchise, 
a reasonable charge in the nature of rental for the ex- 
clusive use of the streets occupied by the poles. Simi- 
lar charges may be imposed on public service corpora- 
tions occupying the streets of a municipality, not by way 
of rental but in the exercise of police power, this charge 
being made in the nature of a license fee (not a tax on 
the property of the company) for the enforcement of 
local government supervision. 


The decision is held to be far-reaching in its effect and 
of importance to every pole-using corporation. 





Home Absorbs Bell in Waverly, Ohio. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Waverly, Ohio, has taken 
over the plant of the Bell company in that town and will 
merge the two properties. E. Humphreys is president of 
the Home company. 





Dixon, Illinois, Home Buys Bell Local Plant. 

The Dixon (Ill.) Home Telephone Co. has bought the 
local plant of the Bell company and will hereafter handle all 
the local business, giving long distance connections over 
both Independent and Bell lines. 


Texas Company Buys Bell Lines in Big Field. 

The Llano County Rural Telephone Co., of Llano, Texas, 
is reported to have purchased all the properties of the 
Southwestern (Bell) Telegraph & Telephone Co. in a ter- 
ritory about twenty miles long by ten miles wide. 

Ohio Commission Authorizes Bell Sale. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has authorized the 
Brown County Independent Telephone Co., of Georgetown, 
Ohio, to purchase the local property of the Central Union 
(Bell) Telephone Co. in that place. 











Bell Sells at New Concord, Ohio. 

The New Concord Telephone Co., New Concord, Ohio, 
has purchased the property of the Bell company in that 
city and will connect the Bell long distance lines to its 
switchboard. 





Iowa Convention March 26, 27 and 28, at Des Moines. 

The annual convention of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association will be held at the Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, March 26, 27 and 28. 

It is expected that this meeting will be the best ever held 
in the state. A special drive is being made by the associa- 
tion to secure a big representation from the manufacturers and 
dealers in equipment and supplies and, judging by the reser- 
vations already made, the exhibits will be excellent. 

The program is now in process of preparation and will be 
announced in full in an early issue of TELEPHONY. The 
national convention, at Chicago, has cleared up the telephone 
situation to a marked extent and the interest being taken in 
this forthcoming state convention indicates a series of meet- 
ings full of enthusiasm and accomplishment. Every Inde- 
pendently owned plant in Iowa and adjoining states should 
arrange to be represented. 





oe 


National Directors to Meet Next Week. 

The meeting of the new board of directors of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, which was to have been 
held on Monday, was postponed on account of the illness of 
several of the members until next Monday. Officers are to 
be elected at this meeting and the result will be announced in 
TELEPHONY next week. 








Woman Succeeds Dead Husband as President. 

A sad event signalled the opening of the new exchange 
of the Columbia (Pa.) Telephone Co., Harry C. Young, 
its president, dying suddenly soon after the close of pub- 
lic reception at the exchange. A few days later, Mrs. Es- 
ther C. Young, his widow, was elected to the presidency 
of the company. 

The Columbia Telephone Co. was chartered May 5, 1905. 
It opened for business on January 1, 1907, with forty-two 
subscribers. The company is now doing business in thirty- 
six boroughs, towns, villages and hamlets. At present 
there are 850 subscribers. The company was originally 
chartered at $25,000. The capital stock is now $100,000. 
This will soon be increased to $125,000. There are no 
bonds on the plant and no preferred stock issued. 





Keystone Report for January. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, has issued 
its income report for the month of January, 1912. The 
figures compare with those of last year as follows: 

INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Month of January. 
1912 1911 


EE Re eee ne $97,913 $96,091 
Operating expenses and taxes ............. 49,216 48,335 
EEE Poe rea eee 48,697 47,756 
Se A ee ee 25,132 24,438 
Nr a ee ere AEE ee ...- 23,565 23,318 





Another Cut in Chicago Toll Rates. ‘ 

The Illinois Tunnel Co., which operates the Independent 
system in Chicago, has announced a further reduction in 
long distance rates out of that city. All rates to Joliet, 
Aurora, Elgin and many other points will hereafter be 
twenty cents for five minutes, instead of twenty-five cents. 
Night, Sunday and holiday rates for the same period 0! 
time will be fifteeg cents. 





A. T. & T. Goes Above 145. 

A. T. & T. stock touched 145% bid, 145% asked this wee. 
on the Boston Stock exchange. The reason for this hig! 
figure, for which there is no apparent justification in condi- 
tions is ascribed by the Wall Street Journal to buying 1! 
Paris by investors. 














Wisconsin Compensation Act and Women’s Labor Law 


Their Operation Described at Annual Convention of Wisconsin Association by C. H. Crownhart, Chairman of In- 
dustrial Commission, Which has Their Administration in Charge—Reasons for Acts 
and Their Marked Advantages Over Previous Laws 


At the recent convention of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association, held at Madison, C. H. Crownhart, chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, read a 
carelully prepared paper dealing with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation \ct and the Women’s Hours of Labor Law. 
Taking up the Compensation Act first, Mr. Crownhart 
traced its origin from conditions which were harsh and 
unjust to the workman and which were, moreover, waste- 
ful. 

He referred to the “fellow servant rule,’ a departure 
from the ancient respowdeat superior—the master is liable 
for the acts of his servant—which relieved the master in 
many cases by placing the liability upon a fellow servant. 
This was law as determined by the courts, not the legis- 
lature, and was based on “public policy.” 

The “assumption of risk’ was another even more an- 
cient than the former and more unjust. It denied recovery 
for injury to the servant where the injury came to him 
from a condition known to him before the accident. From 
this Mr. Crownhart went on to briefly discuss liability in- 
surance, and thence to the passage of the Wisconsin Com- 
pensation Act, by the 1911 legislature. 

THE WISCONSIN COMPENSATION ACT. 

“The defenses of assumption of risk and fellow servant 
were abolished,” said Mr. Crownhart, “this provision of the 
act taking effect September 1, 1911. An elective scheme of 
compensation is provided in the act. Loss of wage by 
reason of injury to the workman received in the course of 
his employment is the basis of compensation. Fault or neg- 
ligence is not a material question. That the injury is the 
result of willful misconduct is the only defense. The com- 
pensation being based upon loss of wage only, makes the 
act more favorable to the employer than the liability laws, 
under those laws recovery being based upon loss of wage, 
plus physical suffering, plus mental suffering. 

“The compensation provided for is 65 per cent. of the 
loss of wage within the limits of $375 minimum and $750 
maximum annual wage, the payments to be made weekly 
and no payment for the first week to be made, unless dis- 
ability exists for more than twenty-eight days. In the 
case of death, payments are to be made to the dependents 
of the deceased. If there are no dependents, no compensa- 
tion is required other than for reasonable funeral expenses, 
the same not to exceed $100. Payments to dependents are 
to be made weekly in sums equal to employe’s weekly 
wage. The compensation in no case shall exceed four 
times the average annual earnings of the employe within 
the minimum and maximum stated. Methods of comput- 
ing compensation are detailed in the law. 

First Arp MaAprE CoMmPULsory. 

“In addition to the compensation prescribed, the em- 
ployer must furnish first aid, i. e., such medical and sur- 
gical treatment, medicines, medical and surgical supplies, 
crutches and apparatus as may be reasonably required to 
cure and relieve, during the first ninety days. That there 
is no limit of cost for first aid is claimed by the old line 
liability companies. The Industrial Commission does not 
so construe the law. Such as may be reasonably required 
is both a wise and effective limitation. 

Comparison oF Act witH LiaAsiLity Laws. 

“Under the act the employer has a limited liability of 

$3,000, as against a death liability of $10,000 and an unlim- 


ited liability for injury, under the old law. The employer 
may pay weekly the loss of wage and thus distribute the 
loss over a long time, thereby saving the shock to business 
from large judgments payable at once. In many cases 
there may be painful injury without loss of wage; under 
the act there would be no recovery, but under the liability 
law, there would be recovery. In case of death the em- 
ployer under the act has a more limited liability to depend- 
ents than under the old law. 

“All humane employers feel that their faithful employes 
should have some consideration at times of personal in- 
jury and they frequently render assistance notwithstanding 
their having liability insurance. Under the liability laws 
much time is spent with employes in court as witnesses in 
personal injury cases, which interferes with business and 
occasions hard feeling between employer and employe. 
Employers frequently are called upon to pay, notwith- 
standing liability insurance under the old law because of 
limited liability under the policy or because of the many 
conditions and restrictions in the policy. ’ 

“On the other hand, insurance rates under the act with 
old line companies are higher. Compensation must be paid 
in all cases of injury in the course of the employment, 
except where there is willful misconduct on the part of the 
employe. There may be cases of feigned injury on the 
part of the employe. The employer may be at a disad- 
vantage in the field of competition.” 

The Industrial Commission was created to administer the 
new law, as well as all factory laws, and to establish stand- 
ards of safety. The Compensation Act is elective and em- 
ployers may voluntarily place themselves under it, or re- 
main without its jurisdiction, as they see fit. Mr. Crown- 
hart pointed out the fact that accidents are treated as un- 
avoidable hazards and that their cost is ultimately dis- 
tributed among the consumers of a public utility. This he 
held to be equitable. The commission, he said, administers 
the law in such a manner as to promptly afford compensa- 
tion to the injured one without expense to either party; it 
adjudicates disputes and no attorneys are necessary. 

Discussing the Women’s Hours of Labor Law, Mr. 
Crownhart declared that the underlying principles of the 
act were the conservation of the primal function of woman— 

The provisions of the law he summarized 
“In certain occupations women are prohibited 


motherhood. 
as follows: 

and employers of women are prohibited from employing 
women more than ten hours a day, or more than fifty-five 
hours a week. In case of night work they are limited to 
eight hours a night and to not more than forty-eight hours 
a week. 

“Where women work 
morning and eight in the evening that is all considered 
day work; if they work only one evening in the week after 
eight o’clock, that is considered day work; if they work 
more than one evening in the week after eight o’clock 
the work is all considered night work, and must be lim- 
ited by the total number of hours, forty-eight, for night 
work. For day work the limit is fifty-five hours. 

“The fixing of these hours is according to the best judg- 
ment of the best physicians in the world as to the capacity 
of women to work without injuring their health and their 
ability to perform the functions of motherhood. 

“In each day, during the mid period of the day or night, 


between the hours of six in the 
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the law does not determine the exact period, but during 
the midday or midnight, one hour is to be given for a 
meal—one full hour—and that does not come out of and 
is not a part of the eight hours or the ten hours, but is 
part of their time that they are in the service that is given 
for the meal and for a period of rest. 

“This law applies to telephone companies. In some cases, 
I have no doubt, it works some hardship. I think that, for 
a girl at a busy switchboard, the hours of labor are not 
too short; indeed, I think that ten hours is too long; but 
in many of the farmers’ or rural exchanges, where at night 
they go to bed and sleep a large part of the night subject 
to the call of the bell, there is no reason why they should 
be limited to eight hours, because they are getting their 
rest along with their work. 
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“This commission, having the enforcement of this law, 
has attempted to comply with its spirit in every way, and 
we have had among the manufacturers and telephone com- 
panies, and all these concerns to which it applies, splendid 
co-operation. We have had but two arrests since the law 
was enacted. It is our judgment that, in Wisconsin, this 
law is being lived up to by the companies in its spirit fairly 
and honestly.” 

In conclusion Mr. Crownhart suggested that it might be 
possible that the commission could be given the power to 
classify women’s labor so that it could eliminate some of 
these occupations where the requirement of labor is not 
severe, from the eight-hour law, or from the ten-hour law, 
and include, perhaps, others that are not included within 
the law at present. 


Telephone Accounting Suggestions for Small Companies 


Practical Points Brought Out by Edwin Gruhl, Statistician to Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, in Address Made 
Before State Telephone Association Convention—Snggestions Based on 
Three Years’ Experience of Telephone Supervision 


An instructive and interesting talk on uniform account- 
ing and its application to the smaller companies was given 
before the members of the Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, at the recent annual convention of the association 
at Madison, by Edwin Gruhl, statistician to the Railroad 
Commission of that state. 

Mr. Gruhl pointed out the advantages of uniform meth- 
ods of accountings, as secured under the operation of the 
official classification during a period of three years. He 
reviewed briefly the results obtained, showed how the com- 
mission had required certain classifications of accounts, 
without prescribing the methods by which they should be 
obtained, or the various books and forms to be used. 

Mr. Gruhl referred to the text book published as Account- 
ing Circular No. 2, for Class C telephone companies, being 
those which have gross earnings of less than $5,000, and 
which operate over 150 telephones. This circular was based 
on the system installed by William A. Frame at the ex- 
changes in La Crosse and elsewhere. It is the smaller 
companies, however, with which the commission is now 
concerning itself. Mr. Gruhl outlined some of the com- 
mission’s conclusions relating to bookkeeping methods for 
such companies, in part, as follows: 

‘Bookkeeping has been said to consist of distinct steps 
or processes. First, the preparation, arrangement and fil- 
ing of all documents, papers or other data upon which the 
book entries are based, so that definite information can 
be given without delay. Second, the distribution of this 
data in a manner which will necessitate the least labor or 
formality consistent with good accounting. 

“Of these two steps it would appear that the first, deal- 
ing with the original records of the business, is most im- 
portant. Whether the entries from this posting data should 
be made in the old-fashioned day-book-journal-ledger way 
or compiled in a more direct manner is a secondary con- 
sideration to the preserving of original evidences of pay- 
ment and distribution of time and material from which the 
final book entries are made. 

“Of the original records kept by any undertaking, how- 
ever small, the account of purchases and cash is probably 
of greatest interest. The following procedure seems most 
nearly suited to the needs of the Class D utility: 

“For the purchase of any material an order should be 
in duplicate and numbered, the original to be sent to the 
party from whom purchases are made and the duplicate 
held in an ordinary letter file until the invoice or bill for 


the goods arrives. The order should then be checked with 
the goods and any errors immediately corrected. Af the 
order has been satisfactorily filled the carbon copy should 
be attached to the, invoice and both should then be filed as 
before until the invoice is ready for payment. This pur- 
chase blank may consist of an ordinary duplicate carbon 
copy book which may be purchased at any store for five 
cents, or it may consist of an elaborate order blank made 
in two or three colors on bond paper and costing as high 
as $7 for a lot of 500. 

“On the date of payment all bills from the same com- 
pany, with their respective carbon copies of purchase or- 
ders attached, should be grouped and a check made out 
covering the amount to be paid. If a so-called voucher 
check is used there is usually space provided below the 
check for a complete statement of the bills paid. Both 
check and attached statement are then made out in carbon 
copy with a manifold steel pen and the original mailed to 
the creditor. 

“The carbon copy of the check, invoice and copies of 
the purchase orders are fastened together and retained for 
office record and are filed in a permanent document file 
numerically with the stores and supplies accounts, distribu- 
tion being indicated on the envelope, or attached slip. 
When the cancelled check is returned from the bank it 
forms a receipt for payment and is attached to the re- 
spective carbon copy of which it is the original, and the 
whole then becomes a complete voucher record of each 
transaction. 

“In small companies where checks are few and where 
there is a greater possibility of mislaying papers and other 
records, it is frequently advisable to paste the records into 
an old style invoice book instead of filing in a document 
file. 

“Wherever possible checks should be issued in payment 
of all indebtedness and indebtedness should be recognized 
only upon the presentation of a proper bill, invoice, or time 
card. Where the indebtedness, however, originates with 
the company and a bill cannot be obtained, as in the case 
of payments or dividends, checks may be issued without 
the presentation of a bill. In such case, however, the 
statement attached should show clearly and fully the au- 
thorization and circumstances under which the payment is 
made. 

“When the amounts of payment are small and circum- 
stances do not permit a regular checking course the oper- 
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ator or manager may be allowed $10 or $20 and be author- 
ized to make petty cash payments from this fund. In such 
cases, however, no payment should be made unless a re- 
ceipt is given in return, specifying clearly and fully the 
purpose of payment. 

“This procedure is one in good commercial usage, is 
simple, inexpensive, easily audited, and safeguards the com- 
pany as to any question whether payment has or has not 
been made. Ordinary checks obtained from the bank may 
be used in duplicate and the distributed account to which the 
order is charged indicated upon the duplicate, or a voucher 
duplicate check can be printed on bond paper, numbered 
in triplicate and supplied in three colors at as high as $8 
for 500. 


LABOR AND MATERIAL REcorRD IMPORTANT. 


“Second in importance to the vouching of all disburse- 
ments is the keeping of an accurate record where labor and 
material have been used. The commission is not inter- 
ested so much as to what each public utility employe is 
paid as it is in the purpose of his employment. The keep- 
ing of a record of where time has been spent is a problem 
in every business which has attempted to keep costs. 
Whether such a record should be kept by the manager or 
the lineman, already entrusted with a large number of other 
duties, must be determined largely by local conditions. 

“It is suggested that a single form be used by Class D 
companies, showing hours, the construction and operating 
accounts over which the distribution of cost is to be made 
and the amount of such distribution in dollars and cents. 
No payment for service rendered should be made unless 
this of, a similar form is fully made out. On pay day the 
time card should be attached to the duplicate checks, thus 
furnishing a complete statement of labor cost of the par- 
ticular employe for wage period and supplying the data 
from which the books can be posted. The time sheet is 
then fastened to the check carbon and filed in the usual 
method already outlined. Time slips should be printed 
on cheap but strong paper and may cost as high as $6 
for 500 depending upon the elaborateness with which they 
are drawn up. 

“As regards material the only safe rule of accounting to 
follow is that supplies should in no case be charged to the 
job until they are used. It is always difficult to determine 
at the time of purchase what part of the material will be 
used for maintenance, depreciation or construction. One 
of the purposes of the uniform classification is to keep 
these classes of expense separate and no satisfactory book- 
keeping procedure has yet been devised which does not 
take into. account a separate stores and supplies account, to 
which material is charged when purchased and to which 
it is credited when used. 

“The kind of record kept of materials on hand will de- 
pend entirely upon the size of the utility and the extent 
of its purchases at one time. In the Class C system pro- 
posed by the committee last year a page is devoted to each 
article upon which the entire record of ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ is 
contained and the account to which the material ‘out’ is to 
be charged. This form has the advantage of giving a com- 
plete account of the material purchased, on hand and used 
in one place. 

“For Class D utilities a single multi-columnar record has 
been proposed and in instances where it has been installed 
has proved satisfactory. It is the usual practice to take 
materials from the store room only after making out a 
regular material ‘out’ slip showing the amount and pur- 
pose of use. In the Class C procedure, as outlined in 
Accounting Circular No. 2, this material ‘out’ slip is used 
simply in posting to the stock record. In the columnar 
distribution record devised at the commission’s offices, the 
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‘out’ slip is posted twice, once in credit to the material 
account and once in charge to the regular operating or 
construction ledger account. Both plans have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages for a small plant and which form 
is best used can be left to the discretion of the separate 
companies. 

“The account for materials and supplies does not re- 
quire elaborate records. It is noted from the accounting 
Circular No. 2 that the stock report there outlined will not 
exceed $7.50 per thousand sheets. The multi-columnar dis- 
tribution book suggested will cost about $14 per book of 
500 sheets. 

“These forms of original entry, the time slip and ma- 
terial ‘out’ slip and the voucher form, with the bill stub 
or charge duplicate to the separate telephone users, usu- 
ally constitute the entire data from which the original ac- 
counts are posted. 

“Wherever possible a double entry set of books should 
be kept to record the evidences of payments and receipt and 
of time and material used. In order to lessen the work of 
much posting many companies have adopted a distribution 
book. This record contains space for the date, the num- 
ber and description of the voucher and a succession of 
columns giving the separate operating expense accounts, 
the construction accounts and the stores and supply ac- 
counts. At the time of closing these separate columns are 
totaled, but only the sum total of all operating accounts, all ' 
construction accounts and all supply accounts posted to| 
the general ledger. A similar controlling account is used! 
to summarize the consumer ledger, the cash book and the’ 
stores and supply record. As a result the trial balance is 
reduced to but few accounts and is easily taken off. 

“Distribution books of this character, owing to the intri- 
cate ruling, are usually expensive, costing as high as $18 
for the more elaborate system inclusive of binder. 

“In the keeping of the cash book much labor is saved 
by adopting the suggestion of the committee last year, 
providing for several columns, the totals of which are 
posted to the ledger. 

“How often ought the books to be closed is a question 
frequently asked. It is believed that for the small utilities 
a three months’ period is not too long a time,to keep the 


detailed records open. <— 
tJ 


SINGLE Entry BEstT FoR SMALL COMPANIES. 


“Tt is doubtful whether double entry forms are suited 
to the Class D plant which has earnings in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000 per annum. In plants of this size the 
monthly transactions are few and the business is usually 
conducted upon a cash basis. While the consumers’ ac- 
counts outstanding may at times aggregate a considerable 
proportion of the gross earnings and occasional loans be 
made at the bank, these credit transactions are not of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

“It is believed that a single entry bookkeeping system 
would probably best serve the needs of this class of utility 
plants. This would necessitate a cash receipt and disburse- 
ment book ruled with columns to represent the various 
accounts called for in the Class D blank. In this case 
the original disbursement records and material and labor 
summaries would not be entered until paid. At the end of 
the year a statement of affairs should be drawn up, show- 
ing inventory material on hand, cash on hand, accounts 
payable, etc., which may be substituted for the regular dou- 
ble entry balance sheet. 

“The point to be emphasized is that expensive books or 
elaborate forms do not make a bookkeeping procedure. In 
many instances results have been obtained cheaply and 
with little labor from home ruled distribution sheets of a 
very orimitive char-cter. 












Cold Weather Cable Trouble—A Brand New One. 

We had a 25-pair cable go open like it had been cut, except 
three pair, which were short. This cable fed from the man- 
hole into an iron conduit which evidently had no stop or cap 
to prevent the water running into it at the top. At any rate, 
the water ran in, froze and pulled the cable in two. I don’t 
know that I ever heard of such a case, but I live to learn. 

My idea is that when the water froze, it was forced upward, 
taking the cable with it. At the turn, the cable sheath was 
flat and above the pipe there were kinks in the cable, showing 
that it had been forced upward. Just the three pair and a 
little piece of the sheath was all that was holding when we 
thawed the ice in the pipe and removed the cable. 

Sullivan, Ill. Sol Nighsonger. 





A Striking Drive for Residence Business. 

The Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania is sending 
broadcast through its field a series of private mailing cards 
designed to stimulate the adoption of the telephone in 
the home. These are reproduced in minature below. The 
cards were engraved in colors after paintings made to 
the order of the company. ‘The tints are soft and very 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


in examining the receiver found two large, full grown bed 
bugs. The writer always has hated and 
since bed bugs are in the habit too, we will just class eaves- 
droppers and bed bugs on a level and fight both alike. 

A Southern Manager. 


eavesdroppers 





As to the Manager’s Salary. 

I am glad to see an article on the proper salary for a 
manager and hope it will start a discussion on the subject. 
I think, as a rule, the managers of the Independent com- 
panies are paying men who hold the position of manager, a 
On the other hand, a great many of the Independent com- 
panies are paying men who hold the position of manager a 
great deal more than they are worth, as so many of the 
directors of the smaller companies seem to think that any 
one can manage a telephone company. 

I know of instances where local people, with from $20,000 
to $100,000 capital, install an exchange and then get some 
lineman who does not know what the duties of a manager 
are, or some retired farmer who has taken a little stock in 
the company, or some politician that is out of a job and is 
a good fellow and has some pull, and pay all the way from 






































Unique and Artistic Postal Cards Which Produced Results in a Campaign for Residence Subscribers. 


effective. Altogether the cards represent a most elaborate 
and expensive campaign for residence service, which is 
said to have been a producer of results. The caption 
lines on the various cards indicate the nature of the serv- 
ice rendered in each case. 





Putting Rubbernecks in Their Place. 

Nobody hates eavesdroppers worse than we do. They 
are certainly pests and nuisances and ought to be wiped 
off the face of the.earth. They must be contagious, and 
certainly do multiply rapidly, and if not fought everybody 
will be infested or affected. 

Not long ago the writer went to repair a telephone and 
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$45 to $80 per month, This is just like “money from home” 
to them and the directors think that they are saving money. 

If one of the stockholders had that much money invested in 
his own business he would not consider hiring such a man 
to manage it because he would not consider that he knew 
anything about it. 

It is very hard to tell just what salary a man should get 
as manager of a company without knowing all of the particu 
lars regarding the company. Here is a case along this line. 
A company with an investment of $30,000 had a practical man 
as manager at a salary of $90 per month, and the directors 
were perfectly satisfied with him at that salary. The manager 
thought he was worth $100, but the directors were not willing 
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to pay that much. Along comes one who had been a lineman 
for several years and had had charge of a small exchange 
for the Bell company, which required little thinking for him- 
self. He said he would be willing to take the position as 
manager for a salary of $65 per month, and as the other 
man wanted more money than he was then getting the change 
was made. Inside of a month the old manager had to go 
back and spend a day doing some work on the switchboard 
that the new man could not do. Inside of a year the directors 
had to let the new man go as he simply could not handle 
the job. Then they hired a politician who had some stock in 
the company to manage it. 

A few days ago I saw their annual report and this is the 
way it compares with the one of five years ago when the 
high priced man was manager. They have one less tele- 
phone than they had five years ago and this in spite of the 
fact that the town is growing ail the time and that five years 
ago there was an increase of fifty-two telephones for that year. 
Their net income five years ago was $32 more than for the 
last year and this with an increase of rate of seventy-five 
cents for business telephones and fifty cents for residence 
telephones, which increase was made within the last two years. 
So it does not look as if they were making any money by not 
having paid the old manager a little more money. 

Following are two cases that are parallel to a certain ex- 
tent. Two companies situated near each other have each about 
1,800 telephones and about $100,000 invested in their plants. 
One of the companies had a practical telephone man as man- 
ager, but he was not a practical manager. They were pay- 
ing him about $100 per month. The company had paid only a 
4 per cent dividend and had passed that several years. .The 
service was very poor. As competition was strong the di- 
rectors decided to make a change, so they secured a first- 
class man as manager but they had to pay him $150 per 
month. Inside of three years the company has started to pay 
7 per cent dividends and will probably continue to do so. 
It is giving first class service, and the directors consider the 
manager that they have is cheap at the price they are paying 
him. 

The other company had a fairly good man as manager and 
was paying him about $100 per month. It had been paying 
not less than 7 per cent dividends for some time. Through a 
disagreement with some of the directors, the manager quit and 
one of the directors, a retired farmer, with no business ex- 
perience, was put in as manager at a salary of $65 per month. 
Now, at the end of five years, this company is paying only 
4 per cent dividends and is making no provision for depre- 
ciation. It now has to spend about $25,000 in rebuilding an 
exchange and the directors wonder where the money is com- 
ing from. 

I know of several instances along this line but think this 
is enough. Every man has a certain value. If, for instance, 
his services are worth $1,000 per year to a company and it 
becomes evident that he is earning an amount in excess of 
this sum and his value has increased, the company should 
certainly grant an increase in salary. 

An Interested Reader. 


—-> 
—~* 





Wanted, Constitution and By-Laws! 
One of TELEPHONY’s valued subscribers, secretary of a 
mutual telephone company, writes this paper as follows: 


We are a mutual company comprised of twenty 
rural branch lines aggregating 263 stockholders, with 
the majority of the village people renting drops. I 
think our constitution and by-laws need some revis- 
ing and thought that possibly you might be able to 
give us a rough draft which would be of some help 
to us. 


TELEPHONY believes that the most practical manner in 
which to assist this company is to ask secretaries of other 
companies similarly organized to send us copies of their 
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constitutions and by-laws. These, if not too long, might, 
with profit, be printed for the benefit of others who may 
be confronting the same situation. This may result in 
a discussion of methods and plans which would be of value 
to many. We trust this suggestion may meet with a ready 
response, 


What it Costs per Mile to Drive a Team. 

In view of the fact that many managers are contemplating 
changing from horses to motor-driven vehicles for their work, 
as soon as they can hypnotize their board of directors, I 
thought a few figures on the matter might not be out of the 
way. 

The last year in which we used horses exclusively for con- 
veying us to and from our work was in 1907 and the following 
gives a fair idea of the resultant cost. 

We owned three horses, good rangy animals, used to travel 
and good for a day’s work any time. We valued them at 
$125 each, while the other equipment lined up about as follows: 





fo ek. SE ee a aren ees $ 50.00 
De oe iii sh oaks rar neas cacnsnsenhsaveinns 28.00 
1 light Tamber wagon, good ........... 26.06.02 s005 os 50.00 
ae ec |, ee ee 30.00 
= sets double light harness @ $30...........02.0. 60.00 
1 set simale Tight Warhese: -..... 6625. os ice esse cases 10.00 
ee. a: ane Oe Oe ena ONE ee Ae oot ear ee tee 3.00 
Miscellaneous items, such as weights, pitchforks, 
wagon seats, pails, curry combs, brushes, 
blankets, neck yokes, doubletrees, etc.......... 94.00 
Total, including the three horses @ $125 each..... $700.00 


While some of the figures are rather high, the prices of 
the horses are very low. Some of them were well worth 
$175, but we invoiced them at the figure used and nothing 
was figured for stables. 

We thus have to start with, interest on $700, and the 
items of expense for the year as taken from our books are 
as follows: 

Interest on $700 at 7 per cent................ 
Hay and feed, 1907 


occ 00g 49,00 
260.00 





Horseshoeing, ironwork and repairs on vehicles.... 70.95 
Depreciation on $700 worth of equipment at 10 per 
MII coco: 9 a och ao seca 1 ke ace ia ee cine aa aia 70.00 
Extra livery hired when horses were sick......... 28.50 
Wheelwright repairs on vehicles and painting...... 10.00 
Harness repairs and replacements................0000- 20.00 
TS i se OR erties hie Aaa ee $508.45 


I believe you will agree with me that a depreciation al- 
lowance of 10 per cent is modest on horses and vehicles. 

Our mileage that year was 2,000, counting everything. 
The cost per mile was therefore $0.25225. Now 25 cents 
per mile is a little steep to say nothing about the interest 
on the cost of a stable thrown in and the time of hostler, 
so on my recommendation, we ceased to own any horses 
and equipment. 

We hired—mostly livery teams—the next year and while 
the ordinary livery team only cost the company $2.50 per 
day, you do not get over much ground. You are paying 
your lineman about 25 cents per hour to ride after a 
slow team, thus bringing the cost up another 25 cents, or 
50 cents an hour. It may take all day to drive to repair 
work that will only take 15 minutes to finish. An auto 
may cost you $5 or $6 per day, but you can make three 
or four times the mileage that you can with a $2.50 team. 
It figures about this way: A $2.50 livery team and a $2.50 
man may in a day take care of, say, three or four cases 
of trouble and drive 20 miles in so doing; cost for man 
and team, 50 cents per hour. An auto repair wagon will 
go sixty or eighty miles and ten or a dozen cases will be 
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cleared by the $2.50 man. The auto, if hired, costs, say, 
$6.00 per day and your lineman $2.50. Total, $8.50. If 
ten cases of trouble are remedied, it costs 85 cents each 
and ten cases are not an extraordinary number to handle 
in one day with an auto. If four cases of trouble were 
cleared with a team by driving twenty miles, it would cost 
$1.25 each, to say nothing from deterioration in the service 
by inability to reach some cases for several days. It is 
cheaper to hire automobiles than to drive a team. 

The horse has earned a long vacation. Better let him 
have it at someone else’s expense. 

If the editor of TELEPHONY will stand for it, I will tell 
why a company should own its own motor driven repair 
wagon or auto, instead of hiring it. 

Epitor’s Notre—The editor would be glad to hear more 
from this contributor regarding his experience with’ auto 
repair wagons. Some of our other subscribers have had 
experiences along these lines—why not tell them? 





Peculiar Cause of Permanent Signal. 

We operate an exchange of one thousand subscribers. 
Our city apparatus is of the common battery type, and as 
all common battery operators are aware, a short-circuited 
subscriber's line will cause a permanent signal. There are 
various ways in which a line lamp may become perma- 
nent. But here is an exceptional case. 

This specific line is a straight party line, which gave a 
permanent signal between the hours of eleven and twelve 
at night and cleared between five and six o’clock in the 
morning. This happened for two consecutive nights. 
The second night a voltmeter test was made, and a read- 
ing of the resistance of a clear line, plus 82 ohms, was ob- 
tained. Apparently some one had lifted the receiver off 
of the switch hook, so as to not be molested by the ring- 
ing of the telephone during the night. The howler was 
applied, but to no avail. The permanent signal remained 
and proved to be a repetition of the preceding night. The 
next morning a troubleman was detailed to go out and 
clear up the trouble. At the second residence where he 
called, he was informed that the occupants of the house 
had been awakened the, night before by a hideous noise, 
which, upon investigation, proved to have come from the 
telephone receiver. That was enough of a clew. The 
switch hook rings were found to scarcely break contact. 

Upon further investigation, it was found that the fires 
were banked for the night about ten o’clock. Between 
the hours of ten and twelve, the house cooled to such an 
extent that the switch hook springs responded to the 
cold and contracted enough to make contact. The fires 
were started again at five o’clock in the morning. The 
springs again responding to the temperature, broke the 
contact. This undoubtedly would not have happened if 
the installer had inspected the instrument at the time of 
the installation. 

Aledo, III. Ralph E. Brown, Megr., 

The People’s Telephone Co., of Mercer County. 





Telephone Lines of Ontario High Tension System. 

The telephone system used as an aid to the control and 
administration of the high tension line of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario is described in an arti- 
cle in the Electrical World. The commission transmits 
power at 110,000, 22,000, 13,200 and 6,600 volts. 

An extensive telephone system connects the various sub- 
stations and municipal stations. The Niagara, Dundas, 
Toronto and London stations are what might be termed 
“terminal stations,” since the telephone lines terminate 
on individual drops in the exchanges of these stations. 
Port Credit, Guelph, Preston, Berlin, Stratford, St. Mary’s, 
Woodstock and St. Thomas are through stations, and the 
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exchanges are bridged across the main line and are op- 
erated as party-line stations. These are all located on a 
loop circuit, which can be sectionalized by means of spe- 
cially installed switches in case of trouble without inter- 
fering with the other exchanges on the loop. Telephone 
connection to the municipalities in the system is made 





The Telephone Protective Equipment. 


through the exchange boards of the various stations sup- 
plying power to them. 

The telephone lines between substations are run on sep- 
arate poles paralleling the high-tension ‘system. The tele- 
phone circuits for the low-tension line are carried on the 
low-tension transmission poles 5 ft. below the lowest cable. 
The telephone wires are No. 8 and No. 10 B. & S. copper- 
clad steel wire. They are transposed every five poles by 
means of specially designed transposing brackets. 

It was found that the high voltage used on the transmis- 
sion system induced a potential in the telephone line sut- 
ficiently high to strain the insulation of the standard equip- 
ment beyond safe limits. Various types of protective eqiup- 
ment were at first employed, but were found unsatisfac- 
tory. After careful investigation and study of the condi- 
tions and requirements an entirely original protective equip- 
ment designed and standardized by the commission’s engi- 
neers was installed. This equipment is mounted on special 
slate panels. It consists of indicating fuses, vacuum-type 
lightning arresters, auxiliary gap arresters, specially wound 
open-core choke coils, accurately balanced bleeding induct- 
ances and condensers. Since the installation of these pro- 
tective equipments the operation of the telephone system 
has been entirely satisfactory. 





Bell Buys Kansas Sub-Licensee Company. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., it is authorita- 
tively stated, has concluded arrangements to purchase the 
entire capital stock of the Kingman Independent Telephone 
Co., of Kingman, Kans. The Bell has owned a controlling 


interest in the concern for some tine. 

















Wire Companies Bought 75% of All Poles Used in 1910 


Goverment Report on Poles Purchased in 1910 Just Issued, Shows Telephone and Telegraph Companies to Have 
Been by Far Biggest Users, Although Purchasing Slightly Fewer Than in 1909—Deductions 


from Experiments of Forest Service with Preservatives 


The Bureau of the Census, Washingt:n, D. C., has re- 
cently issued a report on “Poles Purchased in 1910.” The 
annual federal report on the statistics of forest products, 
of which this report constitutes a part, is compiled through 
the co-operation of the Bureau of the Census in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor and the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture. The work is conducted 
under the direct supervision of a committee of four, con- 
sisting of W. M.- Steuart, chief statistician for manufac- 
tures, and J. E. Whelchel, expert special agent, represent- 
ing the Bureau of the Census; and O. T. Swan, engineer in 
forest products, and A. H. Pierson, statistician in forest 
products, representing the Forest Service. 

As in preceding years, the statistics concerning the num- 
ber of wooden poles purchased in 1910 were compiled from 
reports secured by correspondence with the concerns using 
them. 

The telephone and telegraph companies, which are the 
principal consumers of poles, reporting 73.2 per cent. of the 
total number used, purchased 84,195 fewer poles in 1910 
than m 1909. The electric railroad and electric light and 
power companies, on the other hand, purchased 105,678 
more poles than in 1909, while the steam-railroad com- 
panies purchased 110,471 more poles than in the preceding 
year. 

The total number of poles purchased in 1910 was 3,870,- 
694. Although this is the largest total ever recorded, it is 
only 131,954 greater than in 1909. The increase reported 
for 1909 over 1908 was much greater, amounting to 489,586 
poles. The number of poles purchased each year from 1907 
to 1916, inclusive, is shown by species in Table 1. 

The demand for wooden poles, now amounting to nearly 
4,006,000 annually, is supplied principally from three differ- 
ent sections of the United States, the northern white cedar 
region of the Lake states, the chestnut region of the eastern 
portion of the United States, and the western red cedar 
region of the Northwest, including Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon. Southern white cedar, or juniper, is found mainly 
in North Carolina, Virginia, and New Jersey. At present 
the largest part of the cedar used is cut in the Lake states. 
but the indications are that the Northwest will be called 
upon to supply a constantly increasing proportion. 

The qualities most desired in a pole timber are durability, 
strength, lightness, straightness, and a surface which will 





Poles Purchased (Number). 





Kind of Wood. 1910 1909 1908 1907 
OGRE vecikccocecsscescciscses pent S,MBR SEG S206 159 1100477 
NR: 525 wiscreapiee tsp ste Rams 677,517 608,066 516,049 630,282 
ES he os sh wwe ee eee 265,290 236,842 160,702 76,450 
SM chix Sin nip witusticckinls Gieisie oom Wise 184,677 179,586 116,749 155,960 
SE ee since aaeerennenes 75,459 77,677 90,579 100,368 
ME ace an aes ea caes aean 236,184 196,744 164,936 210,731 
PUNE 6sc.0 is aslo Sinise scepees 3,870,694 3,738,740 3,249,154 3,283,268 

TABLE 1—KIND OF POLES PURCHASED, 1907 TO 1910. 


take climbing irons easily. The various species of cedar 
combine these qualities in a high degree. 

Next to cedar, chestnut, oak, and pine were the leading 
woods drawn upon. The demand for these four species 
grows greater each year. Over 80 per cent. of all poles 
reported were of cedar or chestnut, cedar alone supplying 
nearly 63 per cent. of the total. The number of cedar poles 
increased slowly during the last few years up to 1909, but 


shows a slight decrease in 1910. The use of chestnut poles 
fell off considerably from 1907 to 1908, but since the latter 
date has again increased. 


The number of oak poles purchased shows a heavy in- 
crease throughout the period covered by the table, the 
number purchased in 1910 being more than three times that 





Poles Purchased (Number, by Lengths). 


20 feet 30 feet 40 feet 

Under and over, and pver, and over, 50 fect 
Kind of Wood Total 20 feet but under jut under but under and over 

30 feet 40 feet 50 feet fT 
All kinds....3,870,694 641,959 2,187,451 807,769 189,136 44,379 
ee via 6 aaa 2,431,567 302,131 1,527,953 463,494 113,629 24,360 
Oo 677,517 29,764 331,725 254,874 50,869 10,285 
ee 265,290 157,898 88,127 12,959 4,870 1,436 
WEIS catere’ sie-a-e esau 184,677 62,394 74,345 33,134 9,451 5,353 
oC re 75,459 10,464 37,202 21,954 4,451 1,388 
Ali other ....... 236,184 79,308 128,099 21,354 5,866 1,557 





TABLE 2—KIND AND SIZE OF POLES PURCHASED IN 1910. 
reported in 1907. Various species of oak are utilized in 
different parts of the country, the more durable varieties 
of the white-oak group being preferred. The number of 
pine poles has shown a slight decrease for each year ex- 
cept 1908. Several species of southern yellow pine are 
used to considerable extent, principally in the southern 
states. In the West another species, the western yellow 
pine, is reported. The latter is seldom used for poles with- 
out preservative treatment. 


The number of cypress poles purchased seems to be fall- 
ing off, the number reported for 1910 being only about 
three-fourths as great as in 1907. Cypress poles are cut 
only in the southern states, mainly in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. The use of Douglas fir in the Northwest is growing 
rapidly. Over 56,000 Douglas-fir poles were reported in 
1910, as compared with about half this number in 1909 and 
less than 16,000 in 1907. Poles of several other kinds of 
woods were purchased in quantities of less than 50,000, of 
which tamarack, redwood, osage, orange, spruce, and juni- 
per were the most important. More than a dozen other 
woods were utilized to a relatively small extent. 

In Table 2 the purchases of poles in 1910 are classified by 
length for the principal kinds of woods. 

Poles are classified commercially in 5-foot lengths and 
by diameters at specified points. For the purposes of this 
report poles are divided into classes differing in length by 
10 feet, as shown in the table. 


More than one-half of the poles purchased are from 20 
to 30 feet long, this being the length most commonly used 
by the telegraph and telephone companies. About one- 
fifth are from 30 to 40 feet in length and one-twentieth 
from 40 to 50 feet. Only about 1 per cent. of the poles 
purchased exceed 50 feet in length. Cedar was the pre- 
ferred wood for all lengths, and, in fact, in every class 
shown in the table, except that of poles less than 20 feet 
in length, cedar poles constitute more than one-half of the 
total. Poles of less than 20 feet in length are used largely 
by the rural telephone companies, which report a consid- 
erable variety of woods, prominent among which is oak. 

The increase from 1909 to 1910 in the total number of 
poles purchased was 3.5 per cent. The largest increase for 
any of the several classes was that for poles over 50 feet 
in length, 23.5 per cent., and the next largest that for poles 
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from 40 to 50 feet in length, 16.9 per cent. A slight de- 
crease is reported for poles from 20 to 30 feet long. 

Since the quantity of wood used for pole-line accessories 
is not reported for 1910, it may be interesting to note that 
the statistics gathered in 1909 show the purchase in that 
year of 3,508,695 cross arms, 6,167,795 brackets, and 18,- 
463,041 insulator pins. Cross arms are made principally 
of Douglas fir and pine, brackets of oak, and insulator pins 
of locust. 

PRESERVATION. 

The great waste occasioned by the rapid decay of woods 
when in contact with the soil is very apparent in the case 
of poles. For a number of years past experiments have 
been carried on by private parties and by the United States 
Forest Service with a view to finding and perfecting meth- 
ods of preventing such decay, and it may be stated that it 
is possible, through the proper application of certain pre- 
servative, to increase the life of a pole from 50 to 100 per 
cent. The practice has proven a success economically. 
Not only does it lengthen the life of the pole, but it makes 


Poles Treated (Number). 





1910 1909 1908 1907 
RRR eer ee versie ena 9 824,673 576,631 344,388 396,199 
Treated before purchase........... 166,211 126,711 101,998 106,781 
Treated after purchase..... ieunwee 658,462 449,920 242,390 


289,418 


TABLE 3.—POLES TREATED WITH PRESERVATIVES 


possible the utilization of many cheap local woods which 
without preservative treatment would be valueless for the 
purpose, thus reducing the cost of poles and transporta- 
tion charges. In the principal European countries the prac- 
tice of pole preservation is much more common than in 
this country, nearly every pole receiving a penetrating 
treatment with some preservative before being set. The 
economy of the process has been so well established that 
as it becomes generally understood the percentage of treated 
poles reported in the United States will no doubt rapidly 
increase and the methods used become more effective each 
year. The preservatives most commonly used are creosote 
oil, a solution of zine chloride, and various proprietary 
preparations, usually antiseptic oils of low volatility. 

The increase in the practice of really effective pole 
preservation in the United States has been retarded by the 
lack of pole-treating apparatus applicable to the needs of 
the small consumer. As a result, poles have been treated 
mainly by methods which do not require the use of a 
special treating plant and which add but few years to their 
service. The usual method is that of painting the lower 
end of the pole with the preservative. 

A somewhat more effective method is that of dipping 
the pole in an open tank containing the preservative. By 
this operation all seasoning checks are thoroughly pene- 
trated. A variation of this method is to stand the poles 
upright in a bath of the preservative, making the wood of 
the butt end of the pole decay proof by the absorption 
of large quantities of the oil or solution, through the action 
of a partial vacuum in the wood cells created by the alter- 
nate raising and lowering of the temperature of the bath. 
Satisfactory plants have been devised for this purpose 
which are economical for firms using considerable numbers 
of poles annually. A plant of this type of large capacity 
was built in California for the treatment of western yellow 
pine, western red cedar, and other local woods. 

In parts of the South conditions are so favorable to de- 
cay that it is desirable to treat the entire pole, and both 
commercial and private plants have been established for this 
purpose. The poles are placed in a closed cylinder and 
absorption of the preservative is secured by the use of 
pressure. Large numbers of pine poles have been treated 
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by this method, which is found to be the most effective 
now in use. 

The number of poles which were treated before or after 
purchase from 1907 to 1910 by the concerns reporting is 
given in Table 3. 

The table shows a continuous and rapid growth of the 
practice of treating poles. In 1910 some form of preserva- 
tive treatment was administered to nearly 825,000 poles, or 
21.3 per cent. of the total number purchased. This is an 
increase of 248,000 over the number treated in 1909, and 
of 480,000 over the number treated in 1908. 

By far the larger part of the treated poles were treated 
after purchase, the increase in the number treated after 
purchase during the past few years being much more rapid 
than that in the number treated before purchase. The elec- 
tric railroad and electric light and power companies have 
been especially active in pole preservation. These com- 
panies treated nearly 30 per cent. of their poles, while the 
telephone and telegraph companies, and the steam-railroad 
companies each treated less than 20 per cent. of their poles. 
These percentages indicate a large gain for each class of 
purchasers except the steam railroads, which treated 31.1 
per cent. of the poles purchased by them in-1909. 

Reports to the Forest Service in 1910 from 71 commer- 
cial and private timber-treating plants show that 457,352 
linear feet of pole timbers, or the equivalent of 18,294 poles 
25 feet long, were treated in closed cylinders under pres- 
sure. Four plants failed to report on this subject. This 
total is only about 40 per cent. of that for 1909, when 1,123,- 
000 linear feet were reported. Most of this timber was 
southern yellow pine treated in southern plants. Although 
some of these poles were treated with a solution of zinc 
chloride, by far the larger part were impregnated with 
creosote oil, from 6 to 20 pounds being used per cubic foot 
of timber. In co-operation with private firms the Forest 
Service has conducted experiments in pole preservation 
and now has a number of long pole lines under complete 
record. From the data thus collected the comparative life 
of the various timbers treated is being determined. 

Although the number of treated poles reported is growing 
rapidly each year, most of these poles receive a merely 
superficial treatment which adds only a few years’ service. 
The figures for 1910 indicate that a larger proportion of the 
poles was treated during that year by the brush and open- 
tank methods than in the preceding year. Future progress 
in pole preservation should show not only increases in the 
number of poles treated but an increasing use of the more 
effective methods of preservation. 





A Compound Speech—One Part by Telephone. 

During the course of the present political campaign, Gov- 
ernor Deneen, of Illinois, spoke this week from the rear of 
a train at Galesburg. He not only addressed the crowd 
assembled there to hear him, but the farmers all over 
the county as well. The latter was accomplished by one 
of the governor’s party, who held a transmitter before him 
while the speech was being made. The rural subscribers 
had been prepared to listen and, the connections being 
made through the local exchange, the governor’s address 
was carefully listened to. 





New Forest Line Built in Montana. 
Telephone communication will soon be established be- 
tween the Kootenai forestry headquarters at Libby, Mon- 
tana, and the Swamp creek ranger station, twenty-five miles 
away. The line, wher finally completed, will rafford direct 


communication between Libby and the entire Fisher River 
country, and will be an important feature in the plan of 
fire contro! which is being worked out for the forest. 

















The Dispatching System on the Copper Range Railroad 


Interesting Description of Equipment by Means of Which Trains are Handled in the Great Copper Mining Region 
in Upper Michigan Peninsula—Heavy Timber and Severe Winter Weather Add to Ordinary 
Complications of Installation and Operation 


By W. C. 


A telephone train dispatching system has been installed 
on the Copper Range Railroad, covering the main line 
and all branch tracks, except short mine tracks used for 


switching purposes only. This road, which has come to 





The C. R. R. R. Dispatcher’s Office. 


be looked upon as the Upper Michigan Peninsula termi- 
nus of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., has a great 
number of short train movements, between mines, stamp 
mills, summer resorts, etc., in the handling of which the tele- 
phone has been found a great convenience. 

The line was constructed on the south side of the right 
of way, in the heavily timbered portion of the road, in 
order to avoid the danger of falling trees. As the prevail- 
ing high winds are from the north and northwest, this 
proved very successful. 

The wire used in construction was made at Dollar Bay, 
Mich., a station on this road, and is No. 9 B. & S., hard 
drawn copper, having all joints made with splicing sleeves. 
It is strung on double petticoat, brown porcelain insu- 
lators 4% inches high. Guy anchors are used for supporting 
storm guys and side guys at frequent intervals, where 
the line is exposed to high winds, and on short curves. 
Transpositions are cut in every half mile by the fishhook 
method. Where power lines parallel the telephone iine 
transpositions are cut in at every second pole. All dead 
ending of wires is done on strain insulators, the splicing 


has 


Hamilton 
sleeve being used to hold the line wire. Jumpers are sol- 
dered on the free end of the same wire. 

The lines are cut through double pole knife switches at 
the dispatcher’s switchboard at Houghton, for convenience 
in testing either way. The south end of the line is led 
into a set of bus-bars at Mill Mine Junction to which the 
north end and two branches are connected with similar 
double pole knife switches. There are two other test sta- 
tions where line can be opened by removing screw clamps. 

The system is equipped throughout with standard Kel- 
logg apparatus, using Wray-Cummings selectors and local 
battery transmission. 

All of the 36 selector stations are equipped with head 
set, Flexiphone arm and hand generator. Four other of- 
fices have portable sets and are rung by hand generator 
only. No portable train sets are in use at present, but a 
special “wrecking set” is kept in the dispatcher’s office. 
This has a standard transmitter, watch-case receiver with 
hinged head band, 1,000 ohm ringer, condenser and ad- 
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The 36-Station Dispatcher’s Selector. 


justable retardation coil, and is built to use standard No. 6 
batteries. All these are mounted inside a steel case. A 
specially made four pointed fish pole arrangement is used 
for bridging across line wires to connect this outfit at any 
place where wires are within 28 or 30 feet of the ground. 

All apparatus for the dispatcher’s use has been, so far 
as possible, mounted on a wall switchboard, where all 
connections are made on clamp binding posts. There is 





Winter Scenes on Copper Range Railroad in Upper Michigan. 
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also mounted on this board a howler arrangement, con- 
sisting of two with a small nickel 
horn on each, cut in on the line, which throws enough 
volume of sound for any one in the same room to know 


watch-case receivers 





Dispatcher’s Telephone-Telejraph Switchboard, Houghton, Mich. 
when persons are talking on the line, and to understand 
some of the conversation. This has proved very conven- 
ient for calling purposes. 

The dispatcher’s table has a master selector at either 
‘end of the space taken up by the train sheet, the one at 
the left having been rebuilt to bring the buttons within 
easy reach. These selectors are handled by a, double throw 
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The Interior of Dispatcher’s Selector. 


knife switch on the board to eliminate any delay in chang- 
ing from one to the other. 

In addition to the dispatching line, two local and one 
long distance telephone lines are handled by the dispatch- 
ers with one transmitting set, each line being carried to 
a standard telephone key. These four keys are mounted 
on the under side of a raised shelf over the table and are 
wired through from one key to another to prevent any 
two lines being connected together. The transmitter cut- 
out for this set is operated by a foot switch. Copper ox- 
ide cells are used for operating selectors and for dispatch- 
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er’s transmitter, and No. 6 dry cells for calling and for 
local station work. All dry batteries are fitted with Fahne- 
stock binding posts to eliminate trouble from loose con- 
tacts. 

All telephone stations at points where there is an agent 
are supplied with transmitter cut-outs to allow the agent 
to listen on the line for information about trains. The 
line is connected at South Range with an automatic common 
battery telephone system through condensers. 

On account of the automatic line battery being ground- 
ed it was found necessary to ground each side of this line 





The Flexible Arm and Head Receiver. 


at the connecting station 
resistance in 


through a 10,000 ohm carbon 
with a condenser. This practically 
suppresses all noises due to the unbalancing of the auto- 
matic line. 

The line is equipped with simplex coils for telegraph 
work in case of failure of the regular telegraph line. 

The telephone system on this road, as on many others, 
was thrown open to the use of operators as fast as con- 
structed, to them to with it, but 


series 


allow become familiar 





Interior 


of Magneto Box. 


was not put into use for train movements until about three 
months after being completed. 





Northwestern to Equip Galena Division. 

The Chicago & Northwestern will begin equipping the 
Galena division with telephone dispatching apparatus on 
March 1. The work is to be completed by June 1. This 
will involve the building of a new pole line from Chicago 
to Clinton, Iowa, and from Nelson to Peoria. 


The Piedmont & Northern lines, Charlotte, N. C., have 
placed orders for telephone train dispatching equipment 
for two routes now nearing completion. The first is from 
Charlotte to Gastonia, twenty-four miles, and the other 
from Greenville to Greenwood, S. C. 








The Atlantic Coast Line has been delayed in formally 
placing in service the telephone system for dispatching 
trains, but the work upon the system is now complete. 














Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Connection Contract in Restraint of Trade. 


Seven Independent telephone companies, located in 
three adjoining counties, each operating an exchange 
with country lines, all having trunk line connection, 
one to the other, are sub-licensees of the Southern Bell 
company in order to get long distance connection. In 
the contract the Bell company forces a clause to the 
effect that neither of the Independent companies will 
be allowed physical connection with any other, except 
over the Bell wires which extend from point to point, 
paying a toll rate for such connections. Is such a 
contract legal? What about restraint of trade? If en- 
titled to relief how should we proceed? 


I do not regard this contract as legal as it seems to be 
clearly im restraint of trade. A number 
contracts have recently been upheld. 
vs. North Manchester Telephone Co., 92 N. E. 558; United 
States Telephone Co. vs. Middleport Telephone Co., Court 
of Common Pleas, Vanwert County, Ohio; Home Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Sarcoxie Light & Telephone Co., 139 S. W. 
108. 

The rule applied in the cases cited, we think would not 
apply to the case you state. In the last case, for example, 
the court, in view of the history. of the telephone industry 
in the state of Missouri, upheld an exclusive toll contract 
on the ground that the joming. of two. telephone lines 
operating in different fields, does not create a monopoly or 
stifle competition but only broadens the- use. of both lines. 
The case upheld the contract between a local -and a long 
distance company, both of which were Independent lines. 
Your case is one where a Bell company is endeavoring to 
enforce a contract to prevent connection of seven Inde- 
pendent companies with each other. The procedure rec- 
ommended is that the companies establish connections with 
each other, without regard to the contract, and allow the 
Bell company to bring suit to enforce its contracts if it 
wishes. See discussion of question in this department, 
February 24, 1912. 


of exclusive toll 
Home Telephone Co. 





Compelling Railroad Company to Pay for Telephone. 

Is there any law in the state that compels a railroad 
company to pay for telephone service in its depot in a 
town which has a telephone exchange? We have a 
telephone in the ticket and freight office and one in the 
roundhouse office, and the railroad company charges 
us the amount of the rental for “space occupied by in- 
strument and services of employes in answering calls.” 

This arrangement was made four years ago, when 
there were very few telephones in town and when it 
would have been a joke to have spoken of telephone 
service as they didn’t know what service meant. 

Today we have 100 telephones in a town of 800 
people, every business house has a telephone, our serv- 
ice is continuous and the railroad company uses the 
service as much as the average business house. Can 
we make it pay for it? 

If your state has a law prohibiting discrimination in 
rates, you have no right to furnish the railroad company 
telephone service free, and may therefore call upon the 
company to pay the legal rate. Without such law, there 
is nothing to make the railroad company pay for service 
unless you refuse to furnish it without compensation. For 
the existence of such a law, consult the state statutes of 
South Dakota. 

t 





Money Spent Makes Permission a Franchise. 

The City of Frankfort, Ky., granted the East Tennessee 
Telephone Co. “permission” to erect telephone poles in 
different parts of the city, and to carry the line across the 
city bridge. The telephone company thereupon expended 


the. absence of 


action of the railroad company and the telephone 


$90,000 in erecting a line under such permission. The city 
council then attempted to revoke the license by resolution 
on the contention that it was a mere revocable license and 
thereafter passed an ordinance providing a penalty for tele- 
phone companies doing business without a franchise. 

The United States Circuit Court held that, after the expendi- 
ture of the money, the permission constituted the grant of a 
franchise and not a mere’ license revocable at the 
of the city. East Tennessee Telephone Co. vs. 
Councilmen, 190 Federal, 346. 


will 
Board of 





Assignment of Franchise. 


In quo warranto proceedings instigated by a city to 
oust a telephone company, from the use of its streets, 
etc., the telephone company offers as defense and as 
its answer that it is operating under a franchise granted 
to’ an individual, or his assigns, in 1902 for a period 
of twenty years. The individual assigned the franchise 
to a corporation and they constructed and operated 
under the franchise unmolested for a period of nine 
years. The city answered and argued in court that 
an individual has no legal right to assign said franchise 
nor has a corporation a legal right to operate under 
a franchise granted to an individual. 

Wanted reference to decisions to 
ment of the city. 


refute this argu- 


We do not find that the question asked above has been 
definitely decided in your state. 
United States has held a franchise to be unassignable ex- 
cept with the consent of the authority granting it. Thomas 
vs. Railroad Co., 101 U. S. 83. In Wisconsin and Michigan, 
franchises to telephone companies have been held assign- 
able, Michigan Telephone Co. vs. St. Joseph, 121 Mich.. 
502; Badger Telephone Co. vs. Wolf River Telephone Co. 
“Wis.), 97 N. W., 907. Where an grants the 
privileges of the streets to the 
and ” the franchise thereby becomes transferable. 
People vs. Central Union Telephone Co., 61 N. E. 428. 
Where a franchise is thus assignable, a transfer of 
equipment and appurtenances includes the franchise. 
of Wichita vs. Old Colony Trust Company, 132 
641. Such franchise may be mortgaged, 
Meridian Water Works Co., 
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grantee, “his successors 
assigns, 
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City 
Federal 
Farmers’ L. & T 


Co. vs. 39 Federal 661. 





License from Telegraph Company to Telephone Company. 

A telegraph company and a railroad company. became 
tenants in common for a period of years of a line of poles 
along the railroad right of way for the purpose of a tele- 
phone system to serve both public and the railroad. The 
telegraph company by contract for a valuable consideration, 
undertook alone to grant to the telephone company a re- 
vocable license to use the poles for telephorie wires. The 
telephone company got its material ready to put on the 
poles but was prevented from. doing so by the railroad 
company. 

The contract stipulated that it might be terminated by 
either party on thirty days’ notice and such a notice was 
given by the telegraph company. The telephone company 
then sued the telegraph company for breach of contract. 
The court held that the telegraph company could not, in 
contract, and 


specific provision in the 


without permission of its common tenant, the railroad coni- 


_pany, give the telephone company the right to place wires 


on the railroad right of way for telephone purposes. 

The court held that the contract between the telegraph 
company and the telephone company was broken by the 
company 
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might recover the expenses of proper preparations to carry 
out the contract, including cost of survey, the freight 
charges for delivering material and the loss incident to the 
purchase and re-sale of the material where it could not be 
used to advantage or otherwise disposed of. 

The court also held that the contract having been broken 
before the giving of the notice, the telephone company 
was not restricted to nominal damages, but might recover 
damages suffered before the giving of the notice, at least 
before it became effective. Southern Investment Co. vs. 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Co., 72 S. E., 361. 





Distinction Between Business and Residence Telephone. 

In 1898 a franchise was given to the predecessor of 
our company, which fixed the rates at not to exceed 
one dollar for residence and two dollars per month 
for business and office telephones. Doctors and veterin- 
arians have taken advantage of the residence rate and 
placed their telephones in the residence with their 
office adjoining. The utilities law, recently passed by 
our legislature, compels us to charge like rates for like 
service, and the company classified the doctors and 
veterinarians as business telephones at two dollars 
per month. 

For four years we have installed exclusively four- 
party selective telephones at one dollar per month for 
residences. We now have a photographer, who form- 
erly had a studio and residence on the same line, de- 
manding the removal of the business telephone and 
also demanding a single line to his residence, which is 
quite a distance, at one dollar per month. We claim 
the right to transfer any residence single line telephone 
onto a four-party selective line and if a demand is 
made for a single line service, that the party will pay 
one dollar and a half per month for such service. This 
man has taken the matter up with the city council and 
we have received notice from it to furnish all single 
line residence telephones, doctors and all, at one dol- 
lar per month with no privilege or four-party line. 
We contend the council has no right to fix rates and 
that its proper recourse is through the utilities com- 
mission. 

Undoubtedly the recourse of the city council should be 
to the public utilities commission. ‘We think your com- 
pany has a right to establish a rule as to what shall be a 
residence and what a business telephone. That question 
was discussed in an editorial in TELEPHONY, December 9, 
1911, under the title, “The Courts on Business and Resi- 
dence Service,” in which the case of Mooreland Rural Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Mouch was referred to. 


Interpretation of an Exclusive Contract. 

On December 9, 1897, the mayor and council of the city 
of Lexington, Nebr., passed an ordinance conferring upon 
George Zimmerer, the authority to erect and maintain a 
telephone system in the city without limitation as to time, 
except that it was provided that Zimmerer should “erect 
and maintain a suitable central office with proper switch- 
boards and apparatus for a complete telephone system in 
said city for the period of two years.” On March 13, 1900, 
another ordinance was passed by the request of Zimmerer, 
granting the exclusive right to occupy the streets and pub- 
lic grounds of the city by said telephone system for a 
period of ten years. 

By this later ordinance, it was provided that the rights 
secured to Zimmerer under the former ordinance were 
reserved and confirmed in the latter. The last section re- 
pealed all ordinances in conflict with the later one. Zim- 
merer died and a question arose as to the ownership of 
the ordinance. In deciding it, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska held that, with the exception of ratifying and 
validating the occupation of the streets and public grounds 
of the city by the poles and wires during the time in ex- 
cess of the two years mentioned, the former ordinance was 
repealed and the rights of the parties were to be measured 
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by the terms of the later and repealing ordinance. The 
word “exclusive” was held if invalid, to be subject to elimi- 
nation, the remainder of the ordinance standing, pro- 
viding the word did not constitute an inducement to the 
passage of the ordinance. Zimmerer vs. Stuart, 130 N. 
W. 300. 


Discontinuing Service for Failure to Pay a Back Bill. 


We are herewith enclosing you a copy of a news item 
which appeared in the Kansas City Star of recent date. 
I wish you would explain this in a proper way, with as 
much detail as possible. The way it reads implies that 
after a patron once has a telephone installed, it is a 
fixture whether it is paid for or not. The item referred 
to is as follows: “Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 13.—It has 
cost the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
$6,300 for discontinuing service to Mrs. Adelia Rana- 
ker, who did not pay a back bill. The supreme court 
handed down an opinion yesterday holding that a pub- 
lic service corporation cannot discontinue service mere- 
ly on the claim that a patron owes a back bill. The 
penalty of $100 allowed for all convictions on dis- 
crimination charges, was asked by the plaintiff for 
each day the service was discontinued, a total of $6,300. 
The lower court held that the telephone company was 
not warranted in removing the telephone, even in case 
there had been a claim for back rentals, and allowed 
judgment for the full amount. This was sustained by 
the supreme court.” 





The patron had been a subscriber of the company and 
had not paid her bill. Then she became a subscriber again 
and the company took out her telephone because she did 
not pay the old account. If the company had removed 
her telephone for failure to pay a current account, or to 
pay in advance for telephone services, the court would have 
upheld the removal. Rushville Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. vs. Irvin (Ind.), 59 N. E. 327. 





Damages For Burning Property. 

Action was brought against an electric power company 
to recover damages for the burning of a building which 
was the point of terminus of a private telephone line in 
Tethama County, Cal. The fire was alleged to have been 
caused by contact between the telephone line and the power 
company’s 20,000 volt line which was maintained within 
three feet of the telephone line. 

The court held that the proximity of the wires in itself 
did not constitute negligence per se, but was a circumstance 
from which, when considered with other pertinent circum- 
stances, negligence might be inferred. Examining the evi- 
dence, the court held it sustained a finding that, though 
the fire was caused by the contact between the two lines. 
it was not caused by the placing of the power line near the 
telephone line, or by reason of the power company’s re- 
moving and displacing the fixtures of the telephone com- 
pany or tampering with them. Brown vs. Northern Califor- 
nia Power Co., 114 Pacific 74. 


> 


Damages in Excavating. 

Suit was brought against the Independent Telephone Co 
of Omaha and the Union Telephone Construction Co. for 
damages to a stock of goods by surface water alleged to 
have been negligently collected in a ditch dug by the de- 
fendents and thence thrown into the basement of a build- 
ing occupied by the plaintiff. The telephone company con- 
tended that the owner was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence because he failed in making his sewer connection 
to tamp the earth replaced therein sufficiently to render 
it impervious to water. The court held that this action 
did not constitute negligence and reversed a judgment giv 
en by the lower court in favor of the telephone company. 
Helphand vs. Independent Telephone Co. (Nebr.) 130 N 
Ww: 221. 














March 9, 1912. 
Floor Plans of New La Crosse Exchange. 


Herewith are shown the floor plans of the new exchange 
building recently erected by the La Crosse Telephone Co., 


WORK BENCH 
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Basement Plan of La Crosse Exchange. 


La Crosse, Wis., which are reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of W. F. Goodrich, general manager of the company. 
The general construction of the building was described in 


TERMINAL ROOM 





GEN’L OFFICE 





MANAGER 





Ground Floor, with General Offices and Terminal Room. 


the February 10 issue of TELEPHONY, when its exterior was 
shown. 
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Mr. Goodrich thus explains the advantages claimed for 
this particular arrangement of the plans: 

“We consider a curved switchboard an advantage over a 
straight board and the curved board necessitates a square 
building. 

“One main front entrance both for customers and opera- 
tors, arranged like ours, is desirable in that neither cus- 
tomers nor operators entering obstruct each other while 
the manager and general office have supervision of all 
persons entering and going to the second floor. 

“By using ‘mushroom’ patent concrete construction no 
beamwork is used or exposed on the ceilings. This would 
necessitate in beam construction a higher building to 
obtain heighth in rooms to prevent shadows on the ceiling, 
whereas we have a flush ceiling with plastering direct to 
the ceiling slab. 

“We have a flexible building, which cannot well be nar- 




































































Plan Showing Switchboard Room and Operators’ Rooms. 


rowed for smaller installations but can be shortened or 
lengthened as the ultimate capacity requires. 

“A center stairway is desirable over a corner entrance 
for stairs, because a corner stairway to the second floor 
cuts off the window light and ventilation on the side wall 
used for the stairs. 

“No concealed wood enters into any part of the build- 
ing and only the door and window casings are inflammable. 
Under a 90 per cent. clause and term insurance we get a 
net insurance rate of ten cents per hundred on the build- 
ing per year, and twenty-eight cents per year per hundred 
on the contents. This shows we are carrying a total of 
$34,000 insurance at an expense of $64.26 per year, or $5.35 
per month. The cost of $1,000 insurance on the building 
per year amounts to $1.00 while it might be argued that 
no insurance was necessary on such a building, we prefer 
to carry a large amount at the low cost. 

“The center arrangement of the second floor stairway 
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occupies space not valuable for other purposes, while a 
side wall stairway takes up valuable space and requires an 
altogether different arrangement of lobby and demands a 
very extravagant use of space.” 

Mr. Goodrich’s explanations of the “why” are singularly 
lucid and convincing. TELEPHONY will be glad to have 
other exhange plans, either tentative or fixed, submitted, 
together with the reasons for their adoption. We believe 
an interchange of ideas along this line will be profitable 
and practical. Plans submitted should be the original 
tracings or a print showing black on a white ground. They 
will be returned uninjured immediately. 





Stromberg-Carlson Reduces Accumulated Dividend. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has made public its statement of operations for 
the year ended December 31, 1911. The report shows that 
the company was enabled to cancel all its outstanding in- 
debtedness during the year and to pay, in addition, 12% 
per cent. of the accumulated dividends upon its preferred 
stock. This was made possible through the sale, in March, 
1911, of the company’s Chicago factory, and through the 
conversion of indebtedness. The preferred 
dividends are now paid up to July 1, 1908. 

“It will be seen,” says the report, which is signed by F. 
N. Kondolf, president, and W. Roy McCanne, secretary 
and treasurer, “that the net profits resulting from the com- 
pany’s manufacturing operations for the year are small. 
As was indicated in our letter to the stockholders of De- 
cember 21, 1911, the reduction of the manufacturing profit 
is due to a falling off in the volume of business and to 
keen competition for the reduced total business done in our 
line during the year.” 

A well known firm of certified public accountants veri- 
fied the books and statements of the company. It declares, 
in part: 

“During the period only actual additions have been 
charged to property accounts and ample provision has been 
made for depreciation on buildings, plant, machinery, etc. 
The valuations of the inventories of stocks on hand, as 
certified by the responsible officials, have been correctly 
and accurately made at cost. Adequate provision has been 
made for bad and doubtful investments, notes receivable 
and accounts receivable and for all ascertainable liabilities.” 

In conclusion the officers state that “the company’s plant 
and finances are in excellent condition; that many improve- 
ments have been made in its products and some new lines 
of apparatus have been developed; that the company’s capi- 
tal is adequate; that it owes no debts and that its sole need 
is a larger volume of business.” 

The balance sheet for the year ended December 31, 1911, is 
as follows. 


some of its 


BALANCE SHEET. 
Year ended December 31, 1911. 
ASSETS. 

Real estate, buildings, plant, machinery, etc., 

less reserves for depreciation and accrued re- 

| Re yt ENN ne ee | $ 974,602.21 
Stocks of raw materials, supplies, work in 

progress and finished product, as per physical 

inventories of December 31, 1911, (less re- 


CED dais cet thts bids RA bk USs 6) Lanead oes 989,866.24 
Investments in telephone companies (less re- 

CED i Rin kc Eds Adeeb eee dhidoke ec suctawt 461,407.78 
Notes receivable of telephone companies (less 

ROSS 25.5 Soiiractsil idk 525 chs cs 338,325.93 
Accounts receivable (less reserve) ............ 280,938.87 
Cash on hand and in banks .................. 126,246.21 
CPITOR, SROMIBIRR os. oy Sis ode kids ees ede 335.83 


$3,171,723.07 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock: 
Preferred 7 per cent. cumulative. $1,500,000.00 
Common issued... .$4,500,000.00 
Less held in treas- 
ury 


3,000,000.00 —1,500,000.00 





Total stock OutstaMGine qi <cicccecicccseecscta $3,000,000.00 
Current accounts (including accrued wages and 

24,260.75 

147,462.32 


$3,171,723.07 


WS Shatin te ec eeaea cer SdereaasSu Rie sioe nse 





The income account for the year is given as below: 
Prorit AND Loss AND SuRPLUS ACCOUNT. 
Year ended December 31, 1911. 


Balance December Si, 1910. occ eccsis cdscctecwe cs $260,439.88 
Net income for the year, after 
deducting expenditures for ordi- 
nary repairs and maintenance, 
amounting to $27,866.03.......... $81,323.35 
Deduct provision for depreciation 
and accrued renewals ............ 64,360.86 
Net earnings for the year.......... $16,962.49 
Less interest on loans.............. 6,755.97 
Net profits for year ended December 
Bl SEE, Bde RHA MOENAE RE ORD Reem eeneee sae es 10,206.52 
Profit made by sale of Chicago property...... 60,565.92 
PE, SN cing ulnceiak gaknmetdingn es ee se aeigaien $331,212.32 


Deduct accumulated preferred dividends of 12%. 

per cent. declared and paid during year cover- 

ing period from October 1, 1906, to July 1, 1908 183,750.00 
Surplus December 31, 1911, as per balance sheet.$147,462.32 

At the annual meeting officers and directors were re- 
elected as follows: : 

President, Frank N. Kondolf; vice-president, George W. 
Todd; secretary and treasurer, W. Roy McCanne; assistant 
secretary and treasurer, Wesley M. Angle; auditor, J. Ed- 
mund Cooper. The directors are: Albrecht Vogt, Abram J. 
Katz, W. Roy McCanne, Frank N. Kondolf, George W. 
Todd, Fred C. Goodwin, Jacob Gerling, Sr., Henry Bar- 
nard, J. Foster Warner. 





News Item Works Into Advertisement. 

An eastern telephone company, which uses display ad- 
vertising space liberally, recently reproduced the follow- 
ing news item from the New York Evening Mail. As an 
argument for the telephone it could hardly be beaten. 

Because He Hap No ’PHONE. 


If you are not a good traveler and yet long to 
know how it feels to be cast away upon a desert 
island, move into a new set of offices where there is 
no telephone installation, and live without a “wire” 
for four days. It is a whole lot worse than breaking 
your right arm and having to do everything with 
an untrained left. 

“IT couldn’t have stood it another day,” said the 
wild-eyed man who had this experience recently. “I 
missed three business deals, two invitations to dinner 
and three chances to go to the theater. I let my 
life insurance lapse in the excitement, and I had to 
send a messenger out with an important paper, be- 
cause I couldn’t get a certain party by the telephone. 
The messenger lost the paper, and as a result, I’m 
out a hundred dollars.” 

The clipping was reproduced photographically and stood 


out in the center of the display advertising much like the 
proverbial sore thumb. 

















From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Terminal Plate for Telephone Desk Stands. 

G. Nelson, New York, N. Y., patent 1,016,847, Feb. 6, 1912. 

A novel construction for the mounting of springs in the 
standards of desk telephones is set forth herein and con- 
sists of a plate adapted to be fastened to the base of the 
stand and also to the top of the standard, and this plate 
carries the switching springs mounted in a way to be 
readily operable by the switchhook lever. The spring 
carrying plate together with the springs and the insulation 
are all readily removable. 





Telephone Selecting Device. 
F. E. Granger, Aberdeen, S. D., 1,017,967, Feb. 20, 1912. 

This party line system has means at every station to call any 
other station and means at each station whereby the telephone 
at that station may be connected to the line. Each station is 
provided with an indicator and whenever any substation is 
operated to connect its telephone to the line, all the indicators 
at all of the stations move in unison to indicate which tele- 
phone is being connected to the line. The system has no lock- 
out features, but as is apparent no station can connect itself 

into the circuit without disclosing its identity. 





Sanitary Mouthpiece for Telephone. 
M. M. Marcuse, Far Rockaway, N. Y., 1,017,680, Feb. 20, 1912, 
assigned to West Disinfecting Co., New York. 

A sanitary attachment for telephone mouthpieces is provided 
herein consisting of a structure having a perforated plate 
adapted for fastening to the front plate of the mouthpiece 
which plate carries a pivotally mounted cup shaped receptacle 
within which a suitable disinfecting pad may be placed. 


Signaling Device. 
Rugh, Sandwich, IIll., 1,018,376 Feb. 20, 1912, assigned 
to Sandwich Electric Co., Ill. 

The signaling system herein is of particular use for railway 
train dispatching service. Each substation B, C and D has a 
selector 5 by means of which any desired station may be 
called. The central station A has two keys 21 and 19 whereby 
the respective selectors may be operated and their restoration 
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to normal controlled. A second line circuit 3, 4 which is a 
branch of the main line has a plurality of stations E thereon, 
all of which respond to the same number. Means are pro- 
vided at the point of connection of this branch line to the 
main line whereby to transfer the main line impulses to this 
branch line, and a repeating coil 23 is provided so that con- 





versation may be carried on between the branch line circuit 
and the main line circuit. 





Service Meter. 
E. H. Martin, Webster City, Ia., 1,018,435, Feb. 27, 1912. 
This invention provides a metering system wherein a meter 
is used to measure the actual time that the telephone is 
used. The device also prevents the use of the telephone 
when the meter is cut out. The substation equipment in- 
cludes a clock train by which the meter is actuated. Con- 





tacts are provided in the talking circuit of the transmitter 
and receiver and so arranged that the meter is in motion 


during the period the instruments are in use. A spring 
controls the ciock train. Coin 


with the meter. 


mechanism may be used 
in connection 





Listening-Detector for Telephone Lines. 


E. Burgener, of Wellesley and C. Burgener of Linwood, 
Ontario, 1,016,670, Feb. 6, 1912. 

This patent concerns itself with the provision of means 
whereby listening or rubbering may be detected on a party 
line. To this end each hook lever is provided with an in- 
terrupter capable of transmitting a code signal whose 
make and break is controlled by a globule of mercury 
moving from one end of a tube to the other. Thus when 
two parties are talking and another party cuts in, the 
interrupter of this party is cut in, whereby the globule 
of mercury rolls from one end of the tube to the other 
as the switchhook is tilted and sends a code signal over 
the wire to indicate who is listening in. 





Telephone Repeating System and Apparatus. 
C. A. Randall, New York, N. Y., 1,018,226, Feb. 20, 1912, 
assigned to Randall Tel. Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 

A telephone repeating system is herein shown in which a 
repeating device for transmitting in both directions is placed at 
the union of two:.independent lines and in which a switch at 
the terminal of each independent line controls the direction in 
which the repeating device operates. The repeater construc- 
tion has electro-magnetic switching means also in duplicate for 
automatically opening and closing respective line and local cir- 
cuits of the repeater organization. A current supply of greater 
energy than the telephone current for operating the repeater 
means during transmission from the terminal stations on either 
side of the repeater organization is provided and included in 
series in the main line. The talking currents are relayed or 
retransmitted and not inductively transmitted from one line 
to the other. 
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Induction Coil for Cable Testing. 

How can I design a transformer for locating cable 
trouble with a pick up coil? What is a good size for 
the iron core? What size of primary wire should be 
used and to what resistance should it be wound? What 
size secondary wire should be used and what should be 
the resistance of the winding? I would like to con- 
nect the primary of this coil in series with four dry 
cells as shown in the sketch. 

Make the coil of small iron wire, from No. 24 to No. 30 


will serve very well, the smaller the better. The core 
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Induction Circuit Coil for Cable Testing. 

















should be three-quarters of an inch in diameter and about 
seven inches long. This wilk give you about six inches 
in the clear between the heads, for the windings. 

For the primary, wind on four layers of No. 22 enameled 
This will give you about three or four ohms 
resistance. The secondary winding may be of No. 26 
enameled magnet wire, putting on about 50 ohms. This 
resistance will be secured with a winding of approximately 
10,000 turns. 

It can not be predicted with certainty that a 2 M. F. 
condenser will neutralize the spark. Try several sizes until 
you get one which gives the least spark in a dark room. 
Try it under working conditions, for the load on the sec- 
ondary makes a difference in the sparking. 


magnet wire. 





Proximity to Electric Light Wires. 


How far should a toll line of bare wire be separated 
from an electric light circuit on same poles for a distance 
of three miles, the electric light line being of No. 6 copper 
and carrying 2,300 volts? 

In answering this consider the telephone toll line to 
give us highest efficiency at minimum cost without addi- 
tional appliances, the telephone line already built and op- 
erating, exchanges without heat coil protection, the lines 
extending along highway in rural district where right of 
way is no factor, and which, the telephone or electric light 
circuits should be carried above. 

Let nothing prevent you from securing just as much dis- 


tance between your toll line and the electric light as pos- 
sible. For the sake of safety and quietness of the tele- 
phone lines, keep away. Both the danger and the noise in- 
crease with the distance which you run parallel. If you 
can just as well have the electric light circuit placed on the 
other side of the road, do so. If impossible to avoid joint 
occupancy of the poles, have the telephone circuit at least 
six feet below the electric light line, transpose frequently 
and evenly, and use good repeating coils at each end. The 
latter may be cut out on connections véiteh show up quiet 
without them. Be sure to put in the regular protection of 
fuses and lightning arresters, with the fuses toward the 
line. 





Amusing Predicament of Telephone Subscribers in Paris. 

From time to time stories have been told regarding the 
difficulties of telephone service in Paris, France. All of 
these dealt with complaints of the subscribers regarding 
trouble due to the operators and others engaged in the 
maintenance of the service. A recent story sent by a Paris 
correspondent to a London paper tells of an amusing con- 
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dition of affairs originated by the subscribers themselves. 

It appears that a number of the subscribers desirous of en- 
joying their slumbers undisturbed by the jangling telephone 
bell ,have been in the habit of taking the receiver off the 
hook on retiring to rest, but having occasion to use the 
telephone at night themselves they found their lines cut off. 
As the result of the commotion and indignation consequent 
upon this discovery, the explanation has been’ given 
that so large a number had adopted the plan described— 


which had the effect of keeping the signal lamps in the 


common battery exchange alight all night—that the current 
consumed, enormously increased, and to prevent endanger- 
ing the working of the whole system, it was found necessary 
to cut off the subscribers in question for the night. They 
cannot have it both ways—either they must forfeit the use 
of the telephone at night, to secure freedom from interrup- 
tion, or they must submit to the risk of being called up, in 
order to retain their privileges. 

Evidently the Parisians do not arise until a late hour in 
the morning, and the telephone operators are not diligent in 
preventing promiscuous calls at night. 





Adapting Low-Reading Voltmeter to Measure Higher. 
I have a simple testing circuit consisting of three keys, 
a small voltmeter with a scale of fifteen volts, and a 
battery of ten dry cells. Now what I wish to learn 
is this, can I increase the battery to one hundred volts 
and insert in the voltmeter circuit a resistance to cut 
down the amount of current flowing to the voltmeter? 
Will it be better to place a shunt around the voltmeter? 
I wish to increase the battery on the line, but have no 
other voltmeter to take the place of the small one. 
The insertion of additional resistance to enable a volt- 


meter to be used with greater pressures, is the standard 
method of increasing the scale readings. Such a resistance 
is known to the instrument trade as a “multiplier.” Sup- 
pose you wish to increase its scale from fifteen volts to 150 
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Resistance Inserted in Circuit to Increase Voltmeter Reading. 


volts, that is, you want to multiply its readings by ten. 
To do it, add enough resistance in series, to make the 
total resistance ten times what it before. For ex- 
ample, a certain 15-volt instrument had a resistance of 750 
ohms. By adding 6,750 ohms in series with it, the total was 
made 7,500 ohms, so that it gave correct indications of ten 
times the former scale. 

It will not do to place a shunt around the voltmeter. 
That merely lowers its resistance, enabling you to measure 
lower resistances than you could without it. 


was 


English-German Long Distance Possible. 

An official of the English post office recently reported 
that telephonic communication between England and Ger- 
many, via France, could not be accomplished. It is being 
demonstrated, however, through tests of the new Anglo- 
Belgian cable, that messages may be sent through Bel- 
gium, at least to towns in the west of Germany. 




















From Factory and Salesroom 
lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, March 26, 27, 28 


Convention : 


The Making of a Guy Anchor. 

‘The use of patent guy anchors is now quite universal so 
that a description of the manufacture of one of the widely 
known anchors, the D. and T. Anchor, is of interest. 

The stock used for these anchors is a very tough steel. 
The first operation is to cut the rod to the required length. 
The eye is then formed by use of dies and steam hammer. 
The eye has to be triangular so as to take the blows of a 

















The D. & T. Anchor. 


sledge hammer without spreading. Next the loop or eye 
is welded. This weld extends over four inches along the 
rod so as to prevent splitting. 

The operation of forming the tip is next performed. 
The tip is made of harder steel than the rod and will chip 
stone and pierce any foreign substance, such as planks, 
roots, etc. It is twisted around the rod, welded and pressed 
into shape by means of dies and the steam hammer. It 
is made wide enough so that in driving, it protects the 
blades from being sheared off. 

The blades are of steel and formed in a punch press. 
Each one is carefully ground so as to give it a sharp cut- 


From the assembling room, the anchors are taken to the 
asphaltum shop where they are treated with a composi- 
tion to make them rust proof. The rod of the anchor is 
heavy and galvanizing is considered unnecessary. The 
asphaltum bath protects it very well and saves the con- 
sumer the additional cost of galvanizing. 

The installation of the D. & T. anchor takes but one 
man’s time with a sledge and bar. In the illustration, it 
will be noted that it is driven into the ground with the 
blades folded. By twisting the rod three revolutions to 
the right, the blades are opened so they stand at right 
angles to the shank. In driving the anchor the solidity of 
the earth is not disturbed and when the blades are opened 
the pull is on solid earth, thus obtaining great holding 
power for the anchor. 

The manufacture of the Drive and Twist anchors was 
begun in a little shop in La Crosse, Wis., six years ago. 
At that time the factory was known as the Drive and Twist 
Anchor Co. 

The design of the anchor made during the first year was 
practically the same as the one made today, with the ex- 
ception that the thickness of the rod has been increased 
and the point has been made wider and longer. 

The principle of the anchor was so convincing that the 
first year’s sales amounted to five thousand anchors. Some 
of the shrewdest engineers in the country specified them 
in 1906 and since then have used no other. Since the first 
year, sales have been on the increase and the output is now 
multiplying itself yearly. 

The D. & T. anchors are made in three The 
No. 1 anchor is designed for guying pole lines which re- 
quire a 14-inch messenger or less. The No. 2 is designed 
to hold strains requiring a 5/16-inch messenger strand 
The No. 3 anchor will, it is claimed, withstand the sever- 
est strains of any telephone line. On dead ended cable 
leads, two No. 3 anchors should be used, and they should 
be installed at least five feet apart. 

The Vote-Berger Co., 80 Railroad Ave., La Crosse, Wis., 
which manufactures these anchors, fully guarantee them, 


sizes. 


and have an interesting proposition to submit to any who 
desire to make a trial of the anchor. 


Additions to the Monarch Sales Force. 
Two salesmen have been added to the sales force of the 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. of Fort Dodge, Iowa. One of 
these men has already had considerable experience selling 








Operations In the Installation of a D. & T. Anchor. 


ting edge. They are fastened to the rod with a diamond, 
tool steel pin which is head riveted on both ends. The 
pin, it is claimed, will not shear under a load of ten tons. 
The hole for the pin is punched through the anchor rod 
or shank while the rod is at a red heat. 


Monarch apparatus, having represented the Monarch com- 
pany in Canada during 1911. C. C. Huffman, born and 
raised a Canadian, was very successful in his own country, 
and there is little doubt but what he will do just as well in 
his new territory. He is now covering the southern portions 
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of Minnesota and Wisconsin and parts of Illinois and Iowa. 
His knowledge of operating conditions will be of consid- 
erable assistance to him and his customers. 

The other new representative, F. J. Crowe, is exception- 
ally well equipped for a position as a telephone salesman. 
He has had many years’ experience in the operating field, 
and is fully acquainted with all switchboard and telephone 
work, including the construction of the apparatus, its instal- 
lation, maintenance and operation. He is covering a ter- 
ritory which includes South Dakota, Nebraska and the 
western part of Iowa. 

These two men and the old sales force of the Monarch 
company report a great deal of activity among the tele- 
phone operating companies, and there is every indication 
of a splendid year’s business. The factory at Fort Dodge 
is now well established, and is in position to care for the 
increase in business which has already commenced. 


Big Business for Phoney Bill. . 
“Relieve me, that was some convention!” says Phoney 
Bill. “Good people, good business and good prospects.” 
The quaint little chap evidently found enough orders at the 
national meeting to keep him occupied for some time, as 
witgess the pile of telephones ready for shipment on his 
right. He probably would not mind much if he did happen 
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Phoney Bill’s March Smile. 


to hit his thumb boxing ’em up. As we have said before, 
Phoney ‘Bill's. cheerful face appears monthly on a mighty 
good blotter, which also carries a perfectly good calendar. 
Better get one. They ‘are put out by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfge Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Time Saver for Soldering Line Splices. 


Within the past few months a new kind of solder for. 


line splices and other work of that nature has been placed 
on the market. It is known as “Selfusing” solder and is 
applied without the aid of a torch’or soldering copper, a 
match being the only article needed to. solder a joint... The 
solder consists of 4 thin strip of the ordinary-half-and-half 
solder, having embedded in it a combustible nfiateriat/“which 
when ignited, generates sufficient heat’ to. nielf. the -solder 
and cause it to flow freely to all parts of the joint, adhering 
firmly to the wire. The joint or splice in the wire is made 
in the ordinary manner, after the ends of the wire have 
been thoroughly cleaned. The solder is wrapped spirally 
around the joint, exposing the combustible material and 
a lighted match is applied. The dropping of the melted 
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solder from the wire is prevented by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, thus insuring sufficient solder for a good splice. Any 
excess can be easily removed after the solder cools. 

It is stated that enough material for twenty-five splices 
can be carried in a coat pocket. Great economy is claimed 
in the saving due to the time gained by not waiting for a 
torch to be started or a soldering copper to become heated. 

The solder is manufactured by the Selfusing Solder Co., 





A Simple Method of Solderirg Line Splices. 


Chicago. The demand for this article has rapidly increased 
in the short time it has been on the market and prepara- 
tions are now completed to handle the larger business 
which will come when the spring construction work is 
started. 





Pole Reinforcing. 

The Pittsburgh Reinforcing Pole Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently issued a booklet dealing with pole reinforcing by the 
Orr patent process. This process consists of cutting away the 
decayed portion of the pole near the ground line, driving 
special reinforcing rods in the sound pole both above and 
below the decayed section and then encasing rods and pole 
with concrete. Numerous illustrations are used to show the 
various operations in reinforcing the pole and a line of poles 
thus reinforced is also shown. 

The booklet gives figures on the cost of this reinforcement 
and also data of tests made on poles thus strengthened. It 
contains some very strong arguments for the use of the 
reinforcing process and is of interest to telephone men who 
are alive to the possibilities of economy in extending the 
length of service of their poles. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue WEsTERN TELEPHONE Mrc. Co. has removed its 
general offices and storerooms to 160 North Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. The new location is in Chicago’s loop district 
and is especially convenient for visitors to the city. The 
moving was accomplished without any serious interruption 
to business. Chas. Farr, manager of the company, informed 
TELEPHONY’S representative that he will be glad to have 
telephone men visit him in his light, spacious quarters. 


Joun W. Correy, inventor of the Coffey system of tele- 
phone accounting, and head of the Coffey System & Audit 
Co., of Indianapolis, is adding more clients to his list al- 
most daily. Mr. Coffey is now installing his system for 
the Home Telephone Co., of Brownstown, Ind. Last week 
he placed the system with the Seymour Mutual Telephone 
Co. Next week he goes:to Girard, IIl., to install the Coffey 
plan for the Girard Telephone Co. He has an attractive 
proposition which is well,.worth whilt investigating. 





Axpert A. MANN, a leading attorhey “6, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., visited Chicago thi¢ week in*the inte¥ests-of the Hull 
This company wishes to place on 
the market a new lock-out, or rather “cut-in,” telephone in- 
vented by Horace Hull, a Colorado telephone man. 


Automatic ELectric Co., Supply Sales Department, 
Chicago, has announced “March Specials” on the standard, 
guaranteed, Raven brand cords. A special folder has been sent 
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out by the supply sales department. It gives the special prices 
on receiver, desk set and tinsel switchboard cords which will 
be made on all orders received up to the first of April. For 
convenience in ordering, the code numbers of all cords are 
given and on the reverse side of the sheet is an order blank 
all ready for the order. The blank contains the statement 
that the order is given with the understanding that the cords 
may be returned for full credit if unsatisfactory. 


ALFRED F. Moore, of Philadelphia, Pa., under the title, “A 
Breezy Combination,” has issued an attractive folder calling 
attention to the various kinds of wire which he handles. A 
postal card is enclosed with the folder, so that the parties 
receiving it can ask for detailed information without any in- 
convenience. The cover of this folder is strikingly illustra- 
tive of the title, showing a young lady exposed to the tra- 
ditional March winds. 

RoME WiurE Co., Rome, N. Y., has issued its usual artistic 
monthly calendar for March and incidentally calls attention 
to its complete stock of wire used in telephone work. 

CHASE Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to call attention 
to the Chase motor trucks, has issued an attractive card. The 
picture of a very charming young lady who, we assume, 
possesses all the good qualities of the Chase trucks, viz., sim- 
plicity, efficiency and economy, occupies a conspicuous position 
on the card. 


W. E. Cutuepert, formerly of San Francisco, traveling for 
a power board manufacturer, now covers Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin for the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 


B. M. Downs, for man years one of the best known men in 
the insulator business, announces his resignation as director 
and vice president of the Brookfield Glass Co., New York. 


FRANK B. Coox, Chicago, has received an order for 5,000 
No. 10 B. & S. copper sleeves for shipment to Helsingfors, 
Finland. This is a duplicate order of a shipment made some 
twelve months ago tc the same place. 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON Mrc. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
just issued a pamphlet describing Combination-Phones, which 
is known as booklet No. 296. It is well illustrated, showing 
the various types and methods of using the combination-phone. 
Many users for this convenient type of hand set are suggested 
and the users can undoubtedly think of others not mentioned 





A Safety Can for Holding Gasolene. 

Carelessness in keeping the exchange supply of gasolene 
leads to waste, and, above all, a needless fire risk. It is 
a good plan to put the storage and handling of gasolene 
on the safest basis, and when this can be done 
additional feature of economy, any device which makes it 
possible leaves nothing to be desired. The “Protection” 
safety can, manufactured by the Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co., 
400 Monticello Ave., Chicago, IIl., has been inspected and 
labeled “Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, under the direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters.” 

It is made especially for storing and properly handling 
naphtha, gasolene, benzine, alcohol, ammonia and other 
hazardous fluids. 

The manufacturers express its advantages concisely as 
“non-explosive, simple, indestructible, fool-proof.” 

A Long Distance Address—Detroit to Boston. 

Another interesting telephonic “stunt” was brought off 
recently in Detroit, Mich., when Hugh Chalmers, of the 


with the 
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Chaimers Motor Co., of that city, telephoned to the Bos- 
ton Sales Managers’ Club, in Boston, a brief address on 
“Salesmanship.” The accompanying photograph shows Mr. 
Chalmers, in his office at the factory, in the act of com- 


ro 


municating his ideas over 724 miles of long distance tele- 





Giving a Long Distance Talk on Salesmanship. 


The Victor 
« . . . . . . . 
talking machine, by which, in turn, it was transmitted to 


phone line. address was communicated to a 
The cennection was estab- 


and 


the meeting of sales managers. 
lished Saturday afternoon, February 24, at 2 p. m., 
Mr. Chalmers taiked for a little more than five minutes. 





A Record Breaking Telephone Orgy. 

Four hours and fifteen minutes, on the authority of the 
Dowagiac (Mich.) Herald, were consumed by a couple of 
cstimable ladies of that city, in one Sunday afternoon tele- 
Needless to has flat rates. 
ut—count it up—four times sixty minutes and then add 
fifteen more! That is the length of time the two ladies 
talked on the telephone at a Bell 
Telephone News. 

It was one Sunday afternoon. The connection was put 
after the hour, from that time until 
after dark there was one continuous flow of conversation. 
The subjects 
was talk. 

No one could get in on the line. The two ladies talked 
them all out and off the wire. The telephone operator put 
their connection off among the relics and let it buzz. 

This item of telephonic monstrosity came to notice re- 


phone chat. say Dowagiac 


single session, says the 


up soon noon and 


under discussion varied but always there 


He offered 
it as a sample of long-winded conversations he had met. 


cently in conversation with the local manager. 


It certainly is a local record. 

Of course, he had other lengthy sessions to tell about, 
such as hour and a half ones which he declared were quite 
numerous, but they paled into utter insignificance when 
the four hour one came to the front. 


He regards it as a record. 





Loaded Cable Between Paris and Versailles. 

The Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift is the authority for the 
statement that a 56-pair pair Pupin cable is. to be in- 
stalled between Paris and Versailles, France. For the 
service between Versailles and Paris and suburbs 28 pairs 
will be used. The wire used for this purpose will be 1 mm. 
in diameter, approximately No. 18 B & S gage. 

The remaining 28 pairs of wire in the cable will be used 
for the Paris-Brest service. Half of these wires are 1 mm. 


in diameter and the remaining pairs, 1.5 mm. in diameter, 
appreximately No. 15 B & S gage. 








Two months.of 1912 have slipped away—and “slipped” 
is the right word to use in this latitude, for we certainly 
have had enough ice and snow to make the slipping good. 
Janwaty and February have been big months in the tele- 
phone industry, full of important developments. January 
saw the promulgation of the Bell’s new policy, the trans- 
fer of many Bell $xchanges jn Nebraska to Frank H. 
Woods’ Lincoln company, and other notable events in the 
telephone business. , February brought the Independent 
convention in Chicago, and that was enough to distinguish 
any one month—even in leap year. 

The first two months in.i912 were’-extremely good sub- 
scription months or TELEePnony. In’ fact, they broke all 
previous records. Among’ the subscription checks received 
was one from ThomasjA. Edison, the great inventor. It 
came from his famous ‘laboratory at Orange, N. J., and 
bore the well known signature that has grown familiar to 
all who have bought the, little round boxes containing Edi- 
son phonograph records. ’, 

A letter.which pleased the advertising department im- 
mensely was recently received from the Selfusing Solder 
Co., of Chicago. As we have printed so many comments 
from subscribers, it is, perhaps, only fair to the advertis- 
ing manager to print this letter in full. Here it is: 

“T am enclosing herewith copy for our ad which is to 
appear in this year’s issue of ‘TELEPHONY’s Directory. In 
justice to your department and your paper, I am impelled 
to say that we are well pleased with the results shown by 
them. 

“Of course, Selfusing Solder has merit and is a new arti- 
cle and therefore should arouse interest, but the number of 
inquiries and orders resulting from our modest ads in 
TELEPHONY has been surprising to us. We have heard from 
practically every state in the Union, and one mail last week 
brought in, among others, two orders of especial interest 
One was from Dawson, Yukon, and the other from 
Rather widely separated parts 


to us. 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 
of the world. 

“In view of the fact that this solder has been on the 
market for only three months, and realizing that the value 
of advertising may not be judged by direct results alone, 
I will repeat that we are well pleased. Yours very truly, 
L. S. Graves.” 

Some time ago J. A. Davenport, superintendent of the 
Pople’s Telephone Co., at Chillicothe, Mo., inserted a clas- 
sified advertisement in TELEPHONY for some heat coils. The 
following week he wrote: “Find enclosed check for the 
advertisement. It did the work and we thank you very 
much for the promptness of the same.” 

Had TeLeprnony not “pulled” so well and so promptly, 
the People’s company might have been obliged to con- 
tinue the advertisement. There are some physicians who 
are careful not to cure their patients too quickly so as to 
multiply the fees, but TELEPHONY does not belong to that 
school. 

From Nelson, Lancashire, England, Thomas: Hargreaves, 
who is connected with the telephone service, sends in his 
renewal for 1912, and says in his letter: “I may say that 
your technical articles are good, only you hardly have suf- 
ficient of them, and from our English point of view you 
give too much space to articles and speeches which ought 
to be confined to newspapers. I often try to get new 


subscriptions for you and should undoubtedly succeed bet- 
ter if you would bear in mind that what we in England 
require are high class articles on every phase of the tele- 
phone art by your prominent telephone men, and not opin- 
ions on competition and the Sherman law.” 
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Hargreaves’ letter and 
assure him and others who may have entertained the same 
views that henceforth TELEPHONY will give more attention 


We appreciate the tone of Mr. 


to technical matters. “Competition and the Sherman law,” 
however, are very live topics to telephone men in the 
United States. The past year has found both occupying 
the center of the stage most of the time. We think our 
readers on this side of the Atlantic will have no hesitancy 


in agreeing that it was necessary to devote considerable 
space to these two subjects as relating to the telephone 
industry. 

“Enclosed please find check for TELEPHONY subscrip- 


tion,” writes Carl Dyvig, proprietor of the Inwood (la.) 
Telephone Co. “I couldn’t keep house without TELEPHONY 
Your up-to-date developments along the line of Independ- 
ent telephony are good, especially the Kelsey articles. | 
have been in the telephone business the past eleven years 
and am familiar with the facts. Let the good work go on. | 
have found out that the Bell people don’t like Kelsey, who 
gives them the most worry in this part of the country.” 

In sending in his remittance for renewal of his subscription, 
Thomas J. Davis, of Napton, Mo., writes: “The cause of 
Independent telephony seems to be bracing up, for which I am 
glad. TELEPHONY has contributed a good share toward bring- 
ing about the present feeling of confidence.” 

Albert F. Browne, of Chicago, sends in his renewal for 
1912 and adds: 

“Herewith check for another year’s worth of good stuff. 
Hoping the future is as bright for ‘you all,’ as for ‘we’.” 

The Atlanta Phone Register, a monthly magazine is- 
sued by the Atlanta (Ga.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ican telephone journal is too well known and too widely 
giving due credit, says: “The standing of this great Amer- 
ican telephone journal is too well known and too widely 
known to require passing comment.” 

Morton R. Woodard, Dansville, N. Y., writes: “I like 
TELEPHONY very much. It is the best telephone magazine 
published.” 

“T have been greatly benefited by your articles on tech- 
nical subjects,” is the comment of W. G. Maupin, of Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Charles E. Guernsey, manager of the Eden Mutual 
Telephone Co. at Schaller, Ia., says: “I wish to thank 
TeLepuony for the help and courtesy given me during 
the past year and wish you a happy and prosperous New 
Year.” 

Mr. Guernsey’s Company in financial 

having earned 20 per cent. on the investment. 
’ C. A. Dunn, of Lake City, Ia., writes humorously: “Coal 
is high and other things in proportion. As Mr. Kelsey 
says, cut out the unnecessary, so I guess I will have to 
cut out the coal and take TELEPHONY another year.” 

“IT feel deeply indebted for the highly valuable infor- 
mation I have obtained from your excellent journal,” writes 
Charles Bradburn, of Delmer, Canada, “and I wish you all 
success in the future.” 

“IT like the paper very much and think the comic page 
well worth the space,” writes Henry Chappelle, Woodburn, 
Ore., in a letter enclosing his 1912 remittance. 

“Enclosed find draft to cover subscription; must have 
the paper,” writes O. G. Smith, Missoula, Mont. 

“IT would be lost without the paper,” writes A. J. Chap- 
man, of Sarles, N. Dak. 

George B. Pratt, of Elyria, O., sends in his check to renew 
his subscription and adds: “While I am about to embark in 
the electric automobile business, I do not feel that I can get 
along without TELEPHONY each week.” 


is fine shape, 
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TELEPHONY wishes Mr. Pratt every success in his new 
business. 

From Nodaway, Ia., Ben Baker sends his renewal to 
TELEPHONY, and adds “For a man in the telephone business 
every copy of your valuable magazine is worth the price of a 
whole year.” 

“Good old TELEPHONY,” says W. B. Huie, of Morrow, Ga., 
in sending in his renewal for another year. 

“T have just been reading J. C. Kelsey’s article in this issue 
of your valuable paper,” writes Karl B. Davis, of the Middle- 
town (Ind.) Telephone Company., “and it suits the case in 
our country where the Bell has bought out the Newcastle 
Telephone Co. and is going to raise the rates. 

[Mr. Davis here requests that copies be sent to city officials 
who would be interested in the subject treated.] 

“T trust that your paper will keep pushing the day of reck- 
oning for the Bell.” 

“I appreciate TELEPHONY very much,” writes C. R. Sikes, 
of Cadwell, Ga., “and always look forward to its arrival. I 
never lose an opportunity to speak highly of it.” 

“Here we come at last” tersely writes D. F. Wilcox, of the 
Liveville Telephone Co., Princeton, Mo.; “better late than 
never. Keep her coming.” 

H. E. Tracy, troubleshooter, at Lockwood, Mo. writes: 
“T read TeELepHony regularly and like it very much.” 

In a letter enclosing his check for renewal to TELEPHONY, 
C. L. Obinchain, of Marion, Ky., says: “I assure you your 
fight for right as against might is appreciated.” 

John D. Holmes, of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Pasadena, Cal., sends in his renewal, and adds: “I 
wish to thank you very much for TELEPHONY, as I value 
it very highly, and should not want to get along without it.” 

Floyd R. Brown, formerly of Helena, Mont., and now of 
Chicago, writes: “I have been a subscriber to TELEPHONY 
since the first issue, more than ten years ago, and neither 
could nor would do without it. The column of personal items 
in your paper is a great help in keeping members of the 
craft informed as to the whereabouts of friends. 
TELEPHONY continued success.” 

In sending in his renewal, Otto Dean, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
says: “I am sure the paper will contain enough practical 
matter in a year to repay me. You are making a great fight 
and I certainly wish you success.” 

“I find TELEPHONY very valuable in my work,” writes E. 
C. Rapier, assistant wire chief of the People’s Telephone 
Co., at Superior, Wis., in sending in his renewal for 1912. 

“Can’t get along without TELEPHONY,” says H. B. Phil- 
ips, of Library, Pa., in a letter enclosing remittance for 
his 1912 subscription. 

F. E. Murphy, of the Eldora Mutual Telephone Co., EI- 
dora, [a., sent in a letter remitting for his subscription, and 
added: “I would not be without your paper and stay in 
the telephone business.” 

Charles A, Dunn, connected with the Lake City (la.) 
Central Mutual Telephone Co., likes both TELEPHONY and 
his manager, P. C. Holdoegel. In sending in his renewal 
Mr. Dunn says: “Your journal has no equal in its line and 
I will take it as long as my services are utilized by the best 
manager in the state.” 

E. E. Dodson, an old subscriber now living in Los 
Angeles, is no longer in the telephone business, but sends 
in his renewal, adding: “I have little direct interest in the 
contents of TELEPHONY, yet do not feel like parting with 
what has been a great help to me in the past.” 

“TELEPHONY is as good as a letter from home,” writes 
W. F. Goodrich, secretary of the La Crosse (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co., in his order renewing his subscription for 1912. 


I wish 


“Please find enclosed check for my subscription to your 
great moral and spiritual guide,” writes Wayne Reed, of 
the Coffey County Telephone Co., located at Waverly, 
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Kans. “We surely do consider TELEPHONY as valuable an 
article around the plant as our soldering outfit and look 
forward to its coming every Saturday night.” 

“T have found your publication helpful in many ways,” 
writes Ford D. Hunt, of Carlisle, N. Y. 

“T am enjoying TELEPHONY more than ever,” writes M. 
W. Hudson, manager of the Gainesboro Telephone Co., 
located at Dallas, Ga., in a letter renewing’ his 1912 sub- 
scription. 

“Enclosed find draft,” writes William David, of Viola, 
Ill. “I can’t get along without TELEPHONY.” 

J. W. Hansen, of Howard, S. D., in making a remittance, 
writes: “I can’t get along without TELEPHONY, and al- 
though the subscription price is raised since I began taking 
it, it makes no difference. It is worth $10 a year to any 
telephone man.” 

“T have taken TELEPHONY five years and I have enjoyed 
every issue,” writes R. V. Yenne, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. A. Nix & Son recently sold the Rocky Telephone Co., 
of Rocky, Okla., and Mr. Nix wrote TELEPHONY: “If I am 
ever in the telephone business again you can count on me 
as a subscriber to your journal, as it is one no first class 
telephone man can do without.” 

Frank McNally, the telephone man who has removed 
from Grinnell, la., to Des Moines and opened an office in 
the Equitable building, writes: “l can’t afford to miss any 
numbers of TELEPHONY.” 

“Could not get along without it,” is the terse comment 
of W. Z. Glover, of Fowlerville, Mich. 

“I don’t see how I| could get along without TELEPHONY,” 
writes Edward Greenwald, of Madison, S. D., in sending in 
his renewal for 1912. 

“Enclosed find draft for my subscription to [Iebruary, 
1913,” writes L. A. Walker, treasurer of the Citizens’ Home 
Telephone Co., of Parsons, Kans. “TELEPHONY is one tele- 
phone journal which one interested in the telephone could 
not well afford to be without.” 





“The Telephone Pharmacy.” 

A young Philadelphian is proprietor of a drug store in 
Norristown, Pa., that is known as “The Telephone Phar- 
macy” because of its promptness in filling and delivering 
telephone ‘orders. Through his progressiveness and wil- 
lingness to adopt up-to-date methods, and his realization 
that the telephone must play an important part in the busi- 
ness world, he has built up a business foundation that 
promises a great future, says the Telephone News. 

He started in business a little over a year ago. Like 
most young men entering a career, he was short of funds 
and it was necessary to economize at every stage, even in 
regard to his telephone. He did this by contracting for a. 
low grade of service. As his business grew he began to 
realize the important part the telephone was playing in his 
success, and the advantage of a better grade of service to 
open wider the “telephone door.” In all of his advertise- 
ments and window displays the telephone is a prominent 
feature. He is proud of the name which has been given 
his store, “The Telephone Pharmacy.” 

As an example of his novel methods to attract patrons, 
on a certain day, which was well advertised in the col- 
umns of the local newspapers, he offered a box of choco- 
lates to the person telephoning an order nearest a secret 
hour. A record was kept of the name and address of each 
person calling and the time that the call was received. 
The record showed that over 40 per cent. of the day’s re- 
ceipts had come by telephone. 

The results of this scheme were so gratifying that the 
druggist has in mind several other schemes for encouraging 
the public’s patronage, in all of which the telephone will 
play a leading part. 
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PERSONAL. 


GEORGE P. PLAYER, telephone engineer for the Oklahoma 
Corporation.Commission, although but a young man, thirty-two, 
has already established an enviable reputation in his profession. 
His entry into the tele- 
phone business, like that of 
many others, was in no 
way spectacular. In Octo- 
ber, 1898, at the age of 
eighteen, he entered the 
employ of the Kinloch Tel- 
ephone Co., at St. Louis, 
as ground man in a line 
gang. He was with the 
Kinloch company, except 
for an absence of several 
months, the result of an 
accident, until the fall of 
1906, when he accepted the 
management of the Bond 
County Telephone Co. at 
Greenville, Tl. A year and 
a half later he branched 
out on his own account, 
making investigations of 
telephone properties. In 
the fall of 1908 he received 
the offer from the Okla- 
homa commission to be- 





come its telephone engi- 
* neer. 

With the Kinloch com- 
pany Mr. Player’ succes- 











sively graduated to the po- 
sitions of night switch- 
board trouble man, man- 
ager at St. Charles, Mo. 
(bringing that exchangé@ up to over 300 stations in the face of 
strong competition), long distance wire chief and manager of 
the Suburban Telephone Co. St. Louis county. 

In these various positions Mr. Player acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with all branches of telephone work and made the 
most of his opportunities. He specialized on itemized construc- 
tion and operating costs, etc., and, from this experience and that 
secured since, has evolved a complete system of unit costs for 
all classes of telephone and telegraph construction and some 
electric light work. His compilation of ready reference tables, 
after the taking of field notes, is said to make the finding of 
the replacement cost of a physical property merely a matter 
of arithmetic. 

Under Mr. Player’s direction the telephone department of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission has been brought to a point 





George P. Player. 


where it has attracted the favorable attention of a number of 
experts, who commend highly the system which he has in- 
stalled. 


T. A. KEARNS, formerly manager of the Fillmore County Tele- 
phone Co., at Fairmont, Neb., has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the Jones County Telephone Co., Anamosa, Iowa. 

HARRY SOANES, local plant chief of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, at Petersborough, Ont., has been promoted to the 
management of the office of the company at Tweed, Ont. 


JAMES H. CORCORAN, manager of the Rockford Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Rockford, Ill., is a Democratic candidate for nom- 
ination as representative to the lower house of the Illinois legis- 
lature. He has twice represented the tenth senatorial district 
at Springfield. ; 


OBITUARY. 


C. MARQUARD FORSTER, first vice-president and a director 
of the Kinloch Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., died recently very 
suddenly from an attack of angina pectoris. Mr. Forster was 
prominent in the Independent telephone field. He was one of 
the original members of the Kinloch syndicate, formed sixteen 
years ago, which built in St. Louis the first large Independent 
telephone exchange to be built. 


Mr. Forster was born and educated in St. Louis, becoming as- 
sociated with his father in a vinegar factory at the age of nine- 
teen. Almost from his entry into the world of business he was 
interested in many local enterprises, being actively associated 
with a number at the time of his death. He was vice-president 
and manager of the Hyde Park brewery, which he had devel- 
oped into one of the foremost brewing houses in the West. 
He was a member of the executive committee of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., a director in other trust companies, an exec- 
utive officer of the Citizens Independent Telephone Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and the Wabash Valley Telephone Co. He was at one 
time interested, as well, in the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., 
the Detroit Home and the Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, aside 
from his affiliation with the Kinloch. He was also a member 


of a number of business and social clubs in St. Louis. 
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Mr. Forster is survived by his widow, formerly Miss Kate 
Schlosstein, and three children, Hilda, Paul and Marquard, Jr. 
Two brothers and three sisters are living, Dr. Otto E. and Frank 
J. Forster, and Mrs. Henry Schwartz, Mrs. Annie Overstolz and 
Mrs. Herman C. Stifel. 

WILSON SHANNON CHAPMAN, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Central Union Telephone Co., died recently at 
his home in Chicago. Mr. Chapman had been in failing health 
for a number of years and retired from active business life 
about a year and a half ago. He is survived by his widow, three 
sons and two daughters. 

NEW COMPANIES. 


NEWBORN, GA.—Application has been made for a charter 
for the Newborn Telephone Co. by C. M. Gay, Grady Smith and 
others. 

ROME, GA.—The Rome & Farill Telephone Co. has been incor- 
ported by John Paul Farill and others. 

EMMETT, IDAHO.—It has been decided to form here the 
Emmett Mutual Telephone Association as a remedy for the poor 
service which the Bell company is alleged to have given. A 
committee has been appointed to solicit stock subscriptions and 
it is believed the new company will perfect its organization at 
an early date. 


NORTON, IND.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Norton, Iuka & French Lick Telephone Co., capital stock 
$460. The directors are W. S. Milburn, Oscar Cox, E. G. Mc- 
Farland and H. F. Simmons. 

MOUNT HOPE, KANS.—The Mount Hope Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $1,500. 

HARTFORD, KY.—The Hartford Telephone Co., with $10,0000 
capital, has been incorporated by W. W. Crawford, W. T. Hale 
and J. J. Hettinger, all of Louisville. 

GERMANTOWN, MINN.—The Clover Leaf-Goodridge Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized to operate in the townships of 
those names. It will connect with the local company here and 
also with the lines of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

WADENA, MINN.—The Wadena Rural Telephone Co. has been 
formed here to give service in the adjoining townships of Otter- 
tail county. The officers of the company are: T. A. Nobles, 
president; A. C. Sylvester, vice-president; F. B. Sylvester, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

HIDDENITE, N. C.—The South Yadkin Telephone Co. has 
been formed here, with a capital stock of $4,500. D. H. Leener, 
W. C. Beckham and others were the incorporators. 

CROSBY, N. D.—The Divide County Rural Telephone Co., hav- 
ing already 35 miles of lines, desires to incorporate with a capital 
stock of $3,500 and to extend its system through Divide, Burke 
and Mountrail counties. The directors are Orlando Henderson, 
W. C. Martin and Blake Lancaster, all of Crosby. 

DAWSON, N. D.—The Farmers’ Telephone Co., with $3,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated here by E. J. Raymond, 
J. H. Daniels, Samuel Swanson, J. M. Williams and T. S. Pryse, 
all of Dawson. 


WOLFORD, N. D.—The Union Telephone Co., with twenty 
miles of lines, has filed articles of incorporation. The capitali- 
zation is fixed at $3,000. The directors are: J. T. Hawk, George 
Baker, Harry B. Flint, Peter Beck and D. L. Peters, all of Wol- 
ford. 

HILLSBORO, ORE.—The Hillsboro Telephone Co. has been 
formed, the capital stock being fixed at $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are O. G. Wilkes, J. B. Wilkes and George Stevens. 

LEBANON, ORE.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co. Wm. D. Brown, Harry 
C. Whitman and Hayes Temple are the incorporators. It is 
planned to take over the Bell plant here and also absorb the 
various mutual lines running into Lebanon. The capital stock 
is $5,000. 

PROGRESS, PA.—The Blue Mountain Telephone Co. has been 
organized and will build lines from Martinsville to Progress and 
thence to Penbrook. The incorporators are: George W. Reel, 
S. C. Sweigart, Isaac Straw, Charles E. Sheetz and S. H. Stroh. 
The capitalization will be $5,000. 

WEST NEWTON, PA.—The Barren Run Telephone Co., to op- 
erate a rural line out of West Newton, has been organized. The 
officers are: President, D. S. Hoenshel; secretary, George Stahl; 
treasurer, A. J. Ruth, 

BRENHAM, TEXAS.—The Randle Hill-Brenham Telephone 
Co. has been organized here. William Reich is president; E. E. 


Hacker, vice-president; Adolph Dannhaus, secretary. 
ALTAVISTA, VA.—The Altavista Telephone Co. has been 
formed, with $5,000 capital: stock. The officers are: W. B. El- 


wood, president, Centerville, Ind.; G. R. Jordan, secretary and 
treasurer, Altavista; Fred E. Teas, vice-president; Centerville. 
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